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All Europe is dotted with detention camps, but the 
most interesting prisoners of war are right here in the 
United States at Ellis Island. The story of them told 
by Frederic C. Howe, with drawings of them in black 
and red by Joseph Stella, is the leading feature in the 
second once-a-month issue of The Survey, out May 6. 


TO SURVEY READERS 


In order to bring this new once-a-month issue 
(twelve numbers $2; 8 numbers $1, beginning with the 
April issue) before a wider audience, we will mail the 
May number free to any five friends you think may be 
interested in this monthly Survey, if you will send their 
addresses to us before April 30. 


The GIST of IT 


THE THREE RING CIRCUS has come 
again with the spring. But it cannot com- 
pete with the fireworks over John Mar- 
tin’s Four Ages of Woman. Five special 
contributors and a sizable group of Sur- 
vEY readers-in-ordinary take their pens in 
hand to say what they think. The author 
has a chance to answer. And the editor 
of THE Survey winds up the show. Pages 
77-86, 


FROM HOTEL KITCHEN to mayor’s 
chair is the career of Daniel W. Hoan 
who polled the largest vote thus far cast 
by the Socialists in Milwaukee. Page 69. 


POPULAR INTEREST in prison reform 
aroused by the Sing Sing situation is fur- 
ther spurred by the production of Gals- 
worthy’s Justice, not seen in America 
since the Hull House players gave it in 
1911. John Barrymore plays the leading 
role. Page 71. 


AFTER ELEVEN YEARS the federal 
Supreme Court is again to decide the con- 
stitutionality of a law limiting the work- 
day of men. In 1905 the famous ten-hour 
law for bakery employes in New York was 
declared unconstitutional. This year an 
Oregon ten-hour law is put to the test. 
The brief for the law is by Louis D. 
Brandeis and Josephine Goldmark, whose 
briefs in behalf of legislation affecting 
women’s hours have been so noteworthy. 
Page 73. 


GRANDFATHERS from 
York’s unemployables are “making good” 
in a factory for children’s toys. Page 72. 


UNDERPAID WORKMEN on New 
York’s new subway, including the 
muckers whose lot was described in 
Tue Survey for October 2, have revolted. 
They demand $2 a day. The Consumers’ 
League urges that the Public Service Com- 
mission be given broadened powers to regu- 
late wages and hours as well as rates of 
service. Page 70. 


REMARKABLE PROGRESS has been 
made by Oregon in her rural schools. Each 
school tries to measure up to a standard 
embracing fifteen specific points. Parent- 
teachers’ associations thrive. Boys’ and 
girls’ clubs do real work. And playgrounds 
with supervised play are increasing in 
number. Page 75. 


WRITE YOUR SENATOR to vote for the 
Keating bill, says the National Child Labor 
Committee, now that the measure has been 
reported out of committee and is before the 
Senate as a whole. Page 69. 


THE OSCAR II is again carrying a peace 
traveler—Emily Greene Balch, professor of 
economics and sociology at Wellesley, who 
goes to take her place at the Stockholm 
conference of neutrals. Organized as a 
result of the Ford peace expedition, the 
conference has at present only two dele- 
gates from the United States, the Rev. 
Charles F. Aked“and John Barry. Holland, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark and Nor- 
way have each sent their full quota of five. 
Page 71. 
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WORKING CHILDREN AND 
THE SENATE 


HE chief graveyard for social 

legislation in the last Congress was 
the Senate. There, in one untimely 
mound, was laid away the federal child 
labor bill, This year the same under- 
takers who officiated so successfully last 
year are again proceeding with the fun- 
eral arrangements. But they are by no 
means so sure of their victim. 

The Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce favorably reported the Keat- 
ing bill on April 5 and the National 
Child Labor Committee feels that it will 
pass if friends of the measure become 
active at once in urging their senators to 
vote for it. 

Last year after passing the House by 
an overwhelming vote, the bill was de- 
layed in the Senate until the fatal last 
two weeks of the session when a single 
objection to- its consideration was suffi- 
cient to kill it. This came appropriately 
from Senator Overman of North Caro- 
lina, the state at the bottom of the list 
in child labor legislation. 

This year the federal bill has again 
passed the House by a vote of 337 to 46. 
Now that the bill is out of commit- 
tee and before the Senate, its advocates 
hope that it will be considered promptly 
on its merits and not placed in danger 
of the deadly “single objection” in the_ 
closing days of the session. 

The Senate hearings developed no 
new arguments against the bill. South- 
ern mill-owners pled for the “inherent 
human right” of young children to work, 
described the movement against child 
labor as a “mania,” exhibited photo- 
graphs of Sunday school classes among 
their mill children, and bemoaned the 
future dearth of great men if the chil- 
dren of today are denied the blessings of 
poverty and toil. 

Constitutional objection to the bill 
was advanced by James A. Emery of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers who took pains to say that the as- 
sociation is not opposed to child labor 
restriction by the states but fears the 
extension of federal regulation to other 
industrial conditions if the bill should 
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pass and serve as precedent; and he chal- 
lenges the power of Congress to impose 


such restrictions. This position was 
countered by the brief of Thomas I. 
Parkinson of Columbia University. 

Mr. Emery had contended that inter- 
state shipment of goods can be prohibit- 
ed only when the goods themselves are 
prejudicial to morals—as in the case of 
liquor or lottery tickets. Mr. Parkinson 
pointed out that the real reason is the 
bad effect upon the consumer. The pro- 
ducer is just as much entitled to con- 
sideration and interstate shipment of 
goods may be prohibited if the conditions 
of their manufacture are injurious to the 
worker. 

Each case has, however, been decided 
by the Supreme Court on its reasonable- 
ness in the interests of the general wel- 
fare. The passage of the child labor 
law and its approval by the court would 
not of itself open the door to arbitrary 
extension of federal authority based on 
the commerce clause. 

As reported by the Senate Committee 
the bill is in an amended form. In the 
opinion of the National Child Labor 
Committee and Mr. Parkinson who has 
had most to do with drafting the bill, the 
amendments do not affect its essentials 
but make its administration more prac- 
ticable, its constitutionality more unas- 
sailable and its chances of passage 


brighter. 
From the Nauton, O., Journal 
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PLEASE, SIR, CAN YOU REACH THE KEY? 


SOCIALISTS AGAIN ELECT 
MILWAUKEBE’S MAYOR 


OR the second time a Socialist may- 

or has been elected in Milwaukee. 
The vote on April 4 for Daniel W. Hoan 
is the high-water mark reached by the 
Socialists in the largest city in this coun- 
try they have thus far captured. 


When Emil Seidel was elected mayor 
in 1910 it was a three-cornered fight, 
with a Republican and a Democratic 
candidate in the running. In 1912 the 
combined strength of the two old parties 
was rallied for a fusion candidate, G. A. 
Bading. This resulted in the defeat of 
Seidel in spite of the fact that his vote 
was larger than that by which he had 
been elected two years before. The 
coalition against the Socialists continued 
under a non-partisan election law, but 
this year was unable to cope with the 
steadily growing Socialist vote. 

The vote for Hoan was 33,863, which 
gives him a majority of 3,157 over 
Mayor Bading who was struggling for 
re-election. Hoan ran about 5,000 ahead 
of his ticket and Bading about 5,000 be- 
hind his. The Socialists thus failed to 
elect their candidates for city treasurer 
and comptroller. And the final returns 
indicate that they will control less than 
one-third of the aldermanic seats, al- 
though they have gained two. The So- 
cialists thus will not have complete con- 
trol of the city as they did under Mayor 
Seidel who had “comrades” in the other 
administrative offices and in a majority 
of the aldermanic seats. 

The mayor-elect, writes Hornell Hart, 
civic secretary of the Milwaukee City 
Club, is a peculiarly appropriate repre- 
sentative of his party. As a boy of 
fourteen, the death of his father com- 
pelled him to leave school at the seventh 
grade and go to work. He started in a 
hotel kitchen, and finally became a full- 
fledged chef. Determined to secure an 
education, he worked his way through 
the University of Wisconsin, graduating 
in 1905. Compelled by lack of funds to 
postpone his law course, he returned to 
work and opened a restaurant in Chi- 
cago, but later he again took up his 
study of law, working during the day 
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for $6 a week 1n a Chicago law office. 
He graduated from the Kent College of 
Law and began practice in Milwaukee in 
1908. 

He was elected city attorney with the 
Seidel administration in 1910, and was 
re-elected in 1914. To some extent his 
election is a personal tribute. He has 
been exceedingly vigorous, as city at- 
torney, says Mr. Hart, in fighting for 
lower street-car fares and in opposing 
corporation aggression. 

Aside from hysterical appeals to “save 
Milwaukee from the disgrace of the red 
flag,” and to vote for “Americanism vs. 
Socialism,’ one of the main arguments 
of Mr. Hoan’s opponents related to a 
plan for sewage disposal. A commission 
was appointed by Mayor Bading, under 
a special act of the legislature, to design 
and install a sewerage system. This 
commission was made independent of 
interference by the mayor or the City 
Council and was given a special tax of 
half a million dollars per year for its 
work. 

The Socialist party unsuccessfully op- 
posed this arrangement on the ground 
that it was undemocratic to put a $10,- 
000,000 project beyond the control of the 
people. Later the administration pro- 
posed to issue without referendum 
$2,000,000 in bonds to expedite the pro- 
ject. The Socialists blocked this bond 
issue, urging that the bonds ought to be 
voted on by the people, that govern- 
mental advice should be asked, and that 
hasty action would be unwise. They 
advocated a filtration plant as an emerg- 
ency measure. 

A sudden outbreak of typhoid fever 
in February of this year emphasized 
the need of further protection of the 
water supply. The mayor in his cam- 
paign for re-election attacked the Social- 
ists for their opposition to the sewerage 
bonds. The bonds were submitted to the 
people at the election, endorsed by the 
non-Socialists. The Socialists did not 
endorse the bonds, but declared that 
they would carry out the will of the 
people if the bonds were passed. The 
bonds have been endorsed by a decisive 
majority. 

_ The Socialists fought their campaign 
on the slogan “Public ownership of 
public utilities.” The question of mu- 
nicipal versus private ownership of the 
street-lighting system had been raised. 
For years the city has been wretchedly 
lighted, due to failure of the council and 
the utility to agree on a contract. Two 
years ago Socialists and non-Socialists 
united to employ engineers to survey 
the whole problem and recommend a sys- 
tem of street lighting. The engineers 
submitted a report recommending city 
ownership of the lights, poles and wires, 
and the purchase of current from the 
private utility. A test of the system 
recommended by the commission proved 
that far better results in street lighting 


can be achieved at a little over half the 
cost per light of the old system. 

By a unanimous vote of the council, 
a bond issue was submitted at the elec- 
tion to provide funds for municipal 
“ownership of the proposed system. The 
electric company fought the plan bitter- 
ly. The other side charges misstate- 
ments in newspaper editorials, news col- 
umns, and paid advertisements, attacking 
the plan and urging private ownership. 

The Socialists, although they wanted a 
municipal generating plant not provided 
for in this plan, came out vigorously in 
favor of the bonds. Mayor Bading 
hedged, but his commissioner of public 
works favored company ownership. The 
bonds were passed by a large majority. 

While the Milwaukee Socialists were 
pushing their successful campaign to 
elect a mayor, the Socialist mayor of 
Schenectady, George R. Lunn, was hay- 
ing trouble with his own party. The 
records of Socialist elections in the two 
cities are strikingly parallel. As in 


DANIEL W. HOAN 
New Socialist Mayor of Milwaukee 


Milwaukee, a Socialist mayor was chosen 
in Schenectady, failed of re-election un- 
der similar circumstances and was again 
voted into office. Mayor Lunn was 
elected for the second time last fall. 

Some months ago the New York state 
committee of the Socialist party sug- 
gested to Mayor Lunn that he ask for 
the resignation of one of his appointees 
whose choice had not been approved by 
the local Socialist organization. Mayor 
Lunn declared that he ought to have 
power with reference to his own appoint- 
ments and criticized the Socialist policy 
of control over candidates it succeeds in 
electing. He contended that as mayor 
his understanding of the desires of the 
community enabled him to act more 
democratically than if he followed the 
dictates of any small group which hap- 
pened to control the local Socialist party 
organization. 

The Socialist party contended, on the 
other hand, that Mayor Lunn was elected 
as a Socialist, that the party would be 
held responsible for his acts, that it more 
truly represented the sentiments of the 
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workers of Schenectady than could any ~ 


individual, and that it should therefore 
be consulted regarding appointments. 
The refusal of the mayor to accede 
to the wishes of the local resulted in a 
vote in the local of 91 to 79 for his ex- 
pulsion. This was not the two-thirds 
vote required for expulsion, however, 
and in order to discontinue the contro- 
versy over the matter the state commit- 
tee disbanded the local and organized a 
new one of which Mayor Lunn is not a 
member. The new local has,a larger 
membership than the former one. 


AMERICA AND THE NEUTRAL 


CONFERENCE 
‘ HE Oscar II is still carrying Ford 
peace delegates. On April 8, 


Emily Greene Balch, professor of eco- 
nomics and sociology at Wellesley Col- 
lege, set sail to take her place as a mem- 
ber of the Ford neutral conference now 
in session at Stockholm. Just a year ago 
Miss Balch was a member of the Wom- 
en’s International Congress at The 
Hague and with Jane Addams was 
selected as the American delegate to 
carry the resolutions adopted at the con- 
gress to the courts of Europe. 

Five neutral nations—Holland, Switz- 
erland, Sweden, Denmark and Norway— 
have each sent their quota of five rep- 
resentatives to the conference, but only 
two American delegates are thus far 
present—the Rev. Charles F. Aked and 
John Barry, both of San Francisco. 
Mrs. Joseph Fels was recently called 
back to the United States while Henry 
Ford, Jane Addams and William Jenn- 
ings Bryan, who were selected by the 
Ford peace party to serve as delegates 
at this permanent mediation council, 
have so far been unavoidably prevented 
from going to Stockholm. Mr. Barry, 
like Miss Balch, was one of the five al- 
ternates appointed [see THE Survey for 
February 12]. 

The European delegations contain 
many men and women of prominence in 
their respective countries. Mr. de Jonge 
Van Beek an Donk of the Central Body 
for a Durable Peace has come from 
The Hague; Sweden contributes Pro- 
fessor Wigforss, the international law- 
yer, and Carl Lindhagen, life mayor of 
Stockholm, while among the Swiss rep- 
resentatives is Dr. William Rappard. 
With such people from foreign countries 
devoting themselves to the work, it is 
most important, Miss Balch believes, 
that the United States, which produced 
the Ford expedition be more fully rep- 
resented. 

At present, Miss Balch states, the 
Stockholm conference is formulating 
tentative proposals for the settlement of 
hostilities, to be sybmitted simultaneous- 
ly to each of the warring nations. Its 
policy is to call into conference leading 
citizens of the belligerent countries who 


‘present and discuss terms likely to be 
| acceptable to their respective father- 
‘lands; then to seek for a meeting ground 
'which may be a basis for a just and 
‘lasting peace. The first of these repre- 
sentatives to speak to the conference was 
Professor Gilbert Murray of Oxford, 
the author of the widely read pamphlet 


|in defense of Sir Edward Grey’s for- 
| eign policy. ; 


Another function of the conference, 
Miss Balch points out, will be to supply 


_a medium through which the ideas of the 


tolerant and broad-minded groups in the 


various belligerent countries can be made 
familiar to one another. 


For example, 
the views of the Anti-annexation Party 


in Germany may perhaps through this 


channel be made known to the members 


of the Union of Democratic Control in 


England and to other people who do not 
want to prolong the war. Thus oppor- 
tunity for better understanding and re- 
vival of the international spirit is sup- 
plied. 


MINIMUM WAGE URGED FOR 


SUBWAY MUCKERS 


EW YORK is in the throes of a 

strike among the workers on the 
new subway. Growing dissatisfaction 
with conditions of work afforded by con- 
tractors has finally led to open revolt. 
The claims of 10,000 excavators are the 
most important since they come from un- 
skilled workmen making the moderate 
demand for a wage of $2 a day. 

The public has recently heard much 
about the big bonuses paid to the officials 
of the Interborough Company, but it has 
not known or has paid small heed to the 
fact that men who are employed in 
building the new subways are shockingly 
anderpaid. The labor law requires that 
their wages shall be determined ac- 
cording to the so-called “prevailing 
rate” for the locality where the work 
is being done. But this method has 
in practice resulted in the lowest wage 
which workmen under-bidding each other 
can be made to accept. 
Matthews showed in his article, The 
Muckers, in Tur Survey for October 2, 
1915, that the men were receiving $1.50 
a day ($468 a year). Since this article 
was written, the rates paid by some of 
the contractors have been increased to 
$1.75 a day. The number of men af- 
fected is not known, but even this amount 
is still far below a living wage for a 
wage-earner and his family. 

The construction of the subway is 
under the supervision of a state body, 
the Public Service Commission of the 
First District, but as the city of New 
York pays the costs for both construc- 
tion and supervision it cannot, as the in- 
direct employer, escape responsibility for 
the conditions of employment. It is a 
matter of concern to the whole com- 
munity that the city should be counte- 
nancing the systematic under-payment of 
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any great group of its employes, direct 
or indirect. 

‘In a memorandum filed this week with 
the Thompson Committee which is in- 
vestigating the Public Service Commis- 
sion, the National Consumers’ League 


‘describes the unsatisfactory character of 


the present method of determining wage 
schedules and the resulting under-pay- 
ment. The league recommends a broad- 
ening of the powers of the commission 
that they may regulate wages and hours 
as they already regulate rates of service 
and that minimum rates of pay should 
be stipulated in the public contracts and 
enforced by the commission. To quote 
an officer of the league: 


“The present crisis clearly reveals the 
defects of the method now in use and 


‘should lead to a prompt and serious con- 


sideration of these proposals. At the 
moment, however, there is urgent need 
that the Public Service Commission 
should intervene in behalf of the men 
and the public. The commission can 
apply drastic remedy in holding up the 
payment of any contractor who violates 
the prevailing rate-of-wages law. This 
the commission and the city are required 
to do by law. The responsibility clearly 
rests upon them. 

“The demand for a $2 rate cannot be 
considered unreasonable in view of the 
results of the city’s own official investi- 
gation of wages. The Municipal Bureau 
of Standards recently submitted to the 
Board of Estimate a report on the cost 
of living for an unskilled laborer’s family 
i. New York city. It concluded that 
‘below $840 a year an unskilled laborer’s 
family of five (husband, wife and three 
children under 14 years) cannot maintain 
a standard of living consistent with 
American ideas.’ 

“Why then, should New York tolerate 
the muckers being paid little more than 
half this amount in the ¢onstruction of 
the great dual subway system, one of 
the greatest engineering projects that the 
city has ever entered upon?” 
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THE OLD MEN’S TOY. SHOP 


WA EUs chicks and bunny rab- 
bits of Easter popularity, as well 
as all the animal favorites of child- 
hood, are being made by a group of 
grandpas in a little shop at 256 Mott 
street, in a crowded, out-of-the-way 
section of New. York where few buy- 
ers of such wares are apt to see them. 
The grandpas were culled from the 
hundreds of unemployable who ap- 
plied for relief to the Mayor's Un- 
employment Committee during the 
winter of 1914-15. The shop was 
established for them by Christine S. 
Foster, and when the financing of a 
“factory” of 100 hands become too 
for her, the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor took over the grandpa's shop. 
The men are paid a wage of 60 
cents a day and maintain a co-opera- 
tive flat where a number of them 
live. It is hoped through the sale 
of the toys, which are of wood paint- 
ed in brilliant colors, to make the 
undertaking nearly self-supporting. 
During the Christmas season, through 
sales in an uptown store donated for 
the purpose, the toy shop started with 
a favorable outlook. Now all it 
needs is a chance to reach the ap- 
preciating eyes of the children. 


GEELS aid SOULS 


Y THE courtesy of humor they 
B called the room the “officers’ mess 

hall.” I sat there playing check- 
ers. My fourth consecutive opponent 
was opposite me. Around us sat and 
stood fifteen or twenty other gray-clad 
men, watching us play. I was as much 
interested in the men as in the game, 
partly because. 1 was wondering which 
one would be my hext antagonist, but 
especially because I had come to study 
their faces and théir’ conduct. 

They acted for all the world like any 
group of unselected, average human be- 
ings. I have played checkers in corner 
groceries, barber shops and cross-roads 
hamlets all over the Middle West. I 


know how the village blacksmith and the 
“cracker-box philosopher’ act at a 
checker game. These men acted just 
that way. They used the same small 
talk, they made the same sallies at each 
other and at the players: “Why, Rats, 
I thought you said you could play check- 
ers.” “Aw, lem me sit down, I can beat 
the man that made the board.” “Hello, 
Bill, how’s your periscope this evening?” 
And, disappointingly, they offered pre- 
cisely the same quality of false wisdom 
as to how the game ought to have been 
played at the move before the last. 

My opponents, also, acted like other op- 
ponents. Their knowledge of the game 
was that of men who play checkers 
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as a pastime only. They began with the 
same ill-concealed air of confidence and 
played through the middle game with a 
noticeably growing perplexity. Finally, 
when the God of Battles smiled upon 
my mute wooden heroes, they pushed the 
pieces from them with the same tactical 
protest that they “hadn’t played for 
years, and never did think much of the 
game, anyway.” 

All of this was interesting because it 
happened in Sing Sing prison just a few 
weeks ago. The men were prisoners, 
both those who played and those who 
watched. The thing could not have hap- 
pened, of course, before the days of rela- 
tive freedom inside the walls. In that 
time there was no such thing as play, 
to say nothing of spontaneity and nat- 
uralness; even conversation was barred. 
There was one difference, however, be- 
tween this prison group and other audi- 
ences at checker games. The banter of 
the Sing Sing convicts, as easy and un- 
exaggerated as children’s, was never 
harsh and was often affectionate. 

The other night I saw Galsworthy’s 
Justice. In this tragedy, now produced 
for the first time in the United States 
since the Hull House players gave it in 
Chicago in 1911, I found the contrast to 
the checker-playing scene in Sing Sing. 
Justice is an indictment not only of pris- 
on cells, but of the psychology of courts 
and of anti-criminal phobia in general. 
It combines a moving human story with 
an intellectual clash between the forces 
that see criminals as something very 
akin to patients and the forces that 
see criminals as self-willed incarnations 
of evil. 

One factor in the play’s power is the 
utter absence of any extraordinary 
means to excite sympathy. To begin 
with, there is no question about the guilt 
of the chief character, who offends 
against the law. Falder, a weak youth, 
for love of a married woman whose 
husband mistreats her raises a cheque 
from nine to ninety pounds. Nobody 
hates him for it, nobody wants to prose- 
cute him from spite or vengeance. But 
society must be protected. His employ- 
er, a man of decent impulses, is also one 
of those stern souls who take their pre- 
cepts and formulas on other than em- 
pirical evidence. And one of James 
How’s precepts is that “if a man is go- 
ing to do this sort of thing he’ll do it, 
pressure or no pressure; if he isn’t noth- 
ing’ll make him.” 


Neither can there be any complaint 
against the fairness of Falder’s trial. 
His attorney tries to show to the jury 
“the background of life—that palpitating 
life which always lies behind 
the commission of a crime.” “Is a man 
to be lost,” asks the lawyer, “because he 
is bred and born with a weak character?” 
Men like the prisoner, he declares, are 
destroyed daily under our law for want 
of that human insight which sees them 
as they are, patients, and not criminals. 

“He has had his punishment, gentle- 
men, you may depend. The rolling of 
the chariot wheels of Justice over this 
boy began when it was decided to prose- 
cute him. We are now already at the 
second stage. If you permit it to go on 
to the third I would not give—that for 
him.” 

The appeal is in vain and Falder en- 
ters an English prison for a term of 
three years. Here, too, everyone is as 
kind to him as can be expected. It is 
the system that eats remorselessly at his 
mind and soul. Since the English are 
never in a hurry, Falder is given three 
months of solitary confinement in which 
to “think it over.” Nobody mistreats 
him and everybody offers him plenty of 
the kind of advice they think he needs. 

It is in introducing us to this prison 
that Galsworthy presents the contrast 
to the Sing Sing incident. Prisoners 
come forth from their cells onto the 
stage and stand for a moment dazed, 
blinded by the weak lights of the jail cor- 
ridor. Hollow chested, wearing the cap 
and suit of their degradation, they stoop 
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under the weight of years in which they 
have led vacuous, impotent lives. 
One grizzled convict, fifty-six years 


old, defends the secret making of a saw 
by himself in his cell because it was his 


only recourse “to pass the time.” An- 
other, reprimanded for banging on his 
cell door that morning, explains that it 
was only “the want of a little noise’— 


“a terrible little would do,” he says—that — 


drove him to it. 
And finally, Falder, always weak and 


always a little nervous, is shown strug- | 


gling hard to keep off the mental hor- 


rors that had become an old story to 


the rest of the prisoners, yet succumbing © 
in the end and going temporarily mad ~ 


because he couldn’t endure three months — 
of solitary confinement in a cell no big- — 


ger than a closet. 


Prisoners like those in Justice can © 


still be found in many a prison in this 
enlightened land. We are not yet out 
of the dark age of punishment. Yet 
any one of these criminals in the play 
could be transformed, or could have been 
transformed if he had been caught early 
enough, into the animated, clear-eyed, 
self-respecting watcher at a checker 
game in Sing Sing, who acted for al) 
the world as if he were sitting by a 
stove in a corner grocery store. 

The life in those cells could lead to 
but one result. Falder came out ful- 
filling the prophecy of his attorney. 
His weaknesses were accentuated. He 
seemed to be struggling “against a thing 
that was all round him.” “It’s as if J 
was in a net,” he said; “as fast as I cut 
it here, it grows up there.” Somewhere 
Galsworthy has described this play as “a 
picture of the human herd’s attitude to- 
ward an offending member—heads down, 
horns pointed—and of its blind tramp- 
ling of him out.” That was what Fal- 
der found. His relatives forsook him, 
his fellow clerks in the first job he got 
made him so uncomfortable he “couldn’t 
stick.” Then came a forged reference 
in applying for a second position, a 
failure to report to the authorities to 
whom he was still bound by his ticket- 
of-leave, and a second arrest. It was 
too much. Whether suicide was in his 
mind, or his fatal fall came in trying to 
escape the detective, no one knew. He 
had gone to prison because he was unfit 
to live in society, and he had come back 
so much less fit that death was a merci- 
ful ending to his tragedy. 

WW. Deis 


Outlawing Exhaustion 


The United States Supreme Court to Decide on the Length 
of the Workingman’s Day 


FTER an interval of eleven years 
A the Supreme Cotrt of the 

United States is once more to 
decide whether it is contrary to the fed- 
eral constitution for a legislature to set 
a maximum limit to the working day of 
adult men. On April 10 the constitution- 
ality of an Oregon law limiting to ten 
hours in twenty-four the working day 
of male employes in “mills, factories 
and manufacturing establishments” was 
set for argument. 

In 1905, the last time the Supreme 
Court passed on such a law, it decided in 
the famous Lochner case (198 U. S. 45) 
that a ten-hour law for bakery employes 
in New York was unconstitutional. Be- 
fore that, in 1898, it had upheld an eight- 
hour law for miners in Utah (Holden vs. 
Hardy, 169 U. S. 366). 

In the one case the court was con- 
vinced that work beyond eight hours was 
a menace to health. In the other, it was 
unable to see that any number of hours 
could hurt a baker. 

What the attitude of the court will be 
in 1916, no one can anticipate. Two 
things materially change the aspect of the 
present case as compared with the two 
previously decided: First, the law is al- 
together different; it applies not to a 
selected class but to all adult male labor 
in mills and factories. For this reason, 
it will doubtless be urged that it comes 
within the ban of the Lochner case. 
Surely if it is contrary to the federal 
constitution to limit the working hours 
of bakers, a law covering bakers and 
many other classes of labor besides, will 
also be unconstitutional. : 

Here enters the other circumstance 
that differentiates this case even more 
radically than the scope of the law in 
question, from the cases previously de- 
cided. It is since 1905 that the method 
has been employed, when social legisla- 
tion was attacked in court, of basing the 
argument for its defense on physical and 
economic facts, instead of solely on legal 
precedents. 

This is the method that Louis D. Bran- 
deis and Josephine Goldmark have made 
famous in their extensive briefs in be- 
half of legislation affecting women’s 
hours, which, argued by Mr. Brandeis 
before the courts of Oregon, Illinois, 
New York and the Supreme Court of the 
United States, have established the 
power of the states to limit the hours of 
working women. 

For the first time a law fixing a limit 
beyond which a man shall not be re- 
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quired to work, is also to be defended 
almost exclusively on the ground of phys- 
ical and social necessity. A brief as 
extensive and as telling as the one sub- 
mitted in the Muller case (208 U. S. 
412), involving the Oregon ten-hour 
law for women, prepared by Josephine 
Goldmark under the direction for the 
most part of Louis D. Brandeis, was 
filed with the Supreme Court on April 3. 

Attorney General Brown of Oregon 
has welcomed the co-operation thus af- 
forded and he has invited Felix Frank- 
furter of the Harvard Law School to 
assist him in the oral argument. 

Owing to Mr. Brandeis’ nomination by 
the President as an associate justice of 
the court, he withdrew from the case be- 
fore the filing of the brief. 


HIS brief lifts the case out of the 

field of discussion that characterized 
the earlier cases and shows that not alone 
in exceptional cases, but in all employ- 
ment, even where the work is considered 
light, excessive hours of labor have a bad 
effect, physically, morally and socially, 
and therefore a limit should be fixed. 

In the short argument which precedes 
the presentation of facts, that fill nearly 
1,000 pages and two volumes, reference 
is made to the adverse Lochner case. 
This judgment, it is argued, “was based 
upon a view of the nature of the bakers’ 
employment beyond ten hours as known 
to the ‘common understanding.’” But 
“it is now clear that ‘common under- 
standing’ is a treacherous criterion. . 
The subject is one for scientific scrutiny.” 

Such scrutiny has now been made. 
When, for example, the court sustained 
the eight-hour law for miners in 1898 
it did so because that industry appeared 
to the court as unhealthful. But 


“what in 1898 presented a specific, and ap- 
parently, exceptional instance—the pois- 
oning of the human system through long 
hours of labor in mines, and the implica- 
tions of this evil to the general welfare— 
is now disclosed to be of far wider and 
deeper application. It is now demon- 
strable that the considerations that were 
on the surface as to miners in 1898 are 
today operative, to a greater or less de- 
gree, throughout the industrial system. 
“Tt is to this body of experience that 
the court’s attention is invited. It is a 
mass of data that, partly, was not pre- 
sented in cases like Lochner vs. New 
York, supra, but mostly could not have 
been before the court, because it was not 
heretofore in existence.. Inasmuch as the 
application of the contending principles 
must vary with the facts to which they 


are sought to be applied, of course, new 
facts are the indispensable basis to the 
determination of the validity of specific 
new legislation. This attitude was strik- 
ingly enforced by the New York Court 
of Appeals, when called upon recently to 
pass on the validity of legislation which 
it had previously, for lack of adequate 
data, failed to sustain. ‘There is no 
reason why we should be reluctant to 
give effect to new and additional knowl- 
edge upon such a subject as this even if 
it did lead us to take a different view of 
such a vastly important question as that 
of public health or disease than form- 
erly prevailed.’ People vs. Charles 
Schweinler Press (214 N. Y. 395, 412).” 

In presenting this “body of experi- 
ence,” the brief discusses the menace to 
national vitality that exists in the in- 
creasing grip that certain diseases are 
getting on American life, and it shows 
that overwork and its consequent fatigue 
predisposes the body to attack. It also 
shows the evil effect of long hours upon 
the morals of the individual and upon 
the general welfare of society. Con- 
versely, it shows that shorter hours have 
made for greater efficiency in every re- 
spect, from the standpoint of health and 
citizenship as well as industry. 

At the outset, the brief declares that 


“the outstanding fact regarding national 
health and mortality rates in the United 
States is the extraordinary increase both 
relative and absolute in the so-called de- 
generative diseases, that is, diseases of 
the heart, blood vessels and kidneys. 

“While the death-rate from diseases 
such as tuberculosis and typhoid fever 
has been steadily declining, and the high 
mortality from diseases of infancy and 
childhood have been noticeably de- 
creased, the mortality from the degen- 
erative diseases shows steady and marked 
rise. This record of the breakdown of 
the most important organs of the body 
discloses a menace to American vitality. 

“While the reason for the extraordi- 
nary prevalence of the degenerative dis- 
eases is still in part obscure, it is, clear 
that one important contributing factor is 
the stress and strain of the American 
way of living and working.” 

Elsewhere it is shown that “at ages 
over 45 the death-rate in the United 
States is increasing and not decreasing 
as at earlier age periods. It is 
not a necessary and inevitable increase, 
for in England and in Sweden the death- 
rates at all ages are decreasing.” 

Following this deeply significant state- 
ment, we may summarize some of the 
chief points of the brief: 


“It has long been recognized that 
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workers in certain occupations, clearly 
subject to special dangers, succumb to 
special forms. of disease and premature 
death. 

“Obviously, workers in the dangerous 
trades who are over-fatigued and ex- 
hausted, are more readily attacked by oc- 
cupational diseases. Fatigue intensifies 
all the special dangers and lessens all 
the chances of escaping the peculiar haz- 
ards of the trade. It was formerly sup- 
posed, therefore, that only in occupations 
subject to such special risks was special 
protection needed for the workers. 

“More recent investigations show that 
not only in the dangerous trades, but in 
all industries, a permanent predisposition 
to disease and premature death exists in 
the common phenomenon of fatigue and 
exhaustion. This is a danger common 
to all workers, even under good working 
conditions, and all manufacturing indus- 
tries, as distinguished from the special 
hazards of particular occupations. 

“In ordinary factory work, where no 
special occupational diseases threaten, 
fatigue in itself constitutes the most im- 
minent danger to the health of the work- 
ers because, if unrepaired, it undermines 
vitality and thus lays the foundations for 
many diseases.” 


Besides these general injurious fac- 
tors, other dangers of environment are 
found to be common to large numbers of 
trades. It was formerly supposed that 
injurious substances in the air, threaten- 
ed the health of the workers in only a 
few dangerous occupations. It is now 
known that so great is the number of 
trades involving the presence of some 
injurious substance or other, that they 
not only constitute hazards in a few spe- 
cial trades, but are common to most of 
the important branches of manufacture. 

“In practically all manufacturing in- 
dustries, the physical environment of the 
workers may constitute a hazard to 
health. Among these general industrial 
hazards the most important and the most 
prevalent are bad air, humidity, extremes 
of heat and cold, noise, bad lighting, vi- 
bration, etc. Not all these injurious fac- 
tors are ordinarily found in conjunction 
in the same work place; but one or the 
other is operative in nearly every manu- 
facturing industry. They are not con- 
fined to the so-called ‘dangerous trades,’ 
but are common to occupations usually 
considered non-hazardous. 

“Cotton manufacture, for instance, is 
not usually held to be a ‘dangerous 
trade’; yet workers in cotton mills are 
subject not only to the danger of inhaling 
injurious substances such as cotton dust 
and fluff, but are subject also to com- 
bined heat and humidity, great noise, lack 
of ventilation, vibration of machinery, 
and nauseating odors. 

“Investigation has proved that these 
general incidents of factory life affec- 
tively predispose to the more rapid onset 
of fatigue. They thus undermine the 
workers’ powers of resistance and are 
with fatigue concurring causes of pre- 
mature decay.” 

Fatigue itself is shown to be a chem- 
ical process, and prolonged fatigue is 
definitely the result of poison. 


“An overtired person is literally a 
poisoned person, poisoned by his own 
waste products. These wastes are the 
poisonous impurities arising from the 
chemical processes of cellular life. They 
circulate in the blood, poisoning brain 
and nervous system, muscles, glands and 
other organs until normally burned up by 
the oxygen brought by the blood, re- 
moved by the liver or kidneys, or elimi- 
nated through the lungs. 

“When these waste products accumu- 
late in the blood, fatigue ensues. When 
they exceed their physiological or normal 
amount, exhaustion results and health is 
impaired. After excessive labor there is 
also a consumption of energy-yielding 
material, essential for activity. The pro- 
cesses of disassimilation are in excess of 
those of assimilation.” 


HERE has already been a great 
deal of legislation regulating hours 
of work for men. The brief shows that 
thirteen states and Alaska have the eight- 
hour day in mines, and eight states and 
Alaska have it in smelters, reduction 
works, etc. Even more surprising is its 
extent in miscellaneous private business, 
as in electric light and power plants in 
Arizona; coke ovens in Alaska, Arizona 
and Colorado; in blast furnaces in Ari- 
zona and Colorado; in plate glass works 
in. Missouri; in work under high air 
pressure in New York and New Jersey. 
It states that statutory limitations of 
working hours to ten in twenty-four are 
found in saw and planing mills, bakeries, 
brick yards, and drug stores, in Arkan- 
sas, New Jersey, New York and Cali- 
fornia, respectively. 

Railroads and street railways have 
long been subject to legislative restric- 
tion upon the working hours of their 
men. Work done in private business 
for national, state or municipal goy- 
ernments has been subject to similar 
laws, while public employes enjoy in 
some cases a regular working day of 
seven hours. 

In previous cases’ covering restric- 
tions upon the working day, the argu- 
ment has hinged upon health and safety 
and, in some degree, upon morals. The 
present brief does not confine: itself to 
injuries and benefits to health. It brings 
to the attention of the court the supreme 
importance of citizenship. 


“The welfare and safety of democracy 
rests upon the character and intelligence 
of its citizens. For the exercise of the 
elective franchise is determined by the 
mental and moral equipment of the 
voters. Under the coriditions of modern 
industry, for the development of morals 
and intelligence, leisure is needed. 
Hence leisure is a prime requisite for 
good citizenship. 

“If a democracy is to flourish, the edu- 
cation of the citizen must not end at the 
fourteenth birthday, when wage-earning 
ordinarily begins. It must be a continu- 
ous process, to enable men to under- 
stand great issues as they arise, to dis- 
cuss them and reach decisions upon them. 

“In the interest of the state, therefore, 
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industrial labor must be limited: first, so 
that some leisure may be provided out- 
side of working hours; second, so that 
the worker shall not be too much ex- 
hausted to make use of his leisure.” 

In America there is an especial need 
of maintaining a schedule of work that 
will not leave the body so exhausted at 
the day’s end that the mind has no 
chance. America is the land of the im- 
migrant, 


“Tn 1910 13,000,000 Americans over 
ten years of age were foreign-born. Al- 
most 3,000,000 or one in every four, 
could not speak English. There were 
between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 foreign- 
born white males over twenty-one years 
ot age, of whom more than half (55 per 
cent) were not naturalized. 

“Between 1911 and 1914 the additional 
immigration aggregated about 3,000,000. 
A large proportion of these millions are 
employed in industry, especially in the 
great manufacturing centers, such as the 
iron and steel mills, munition plants, tex- 
tile factories, etc. 

“Throughout the country there is in- 
creasing recognition that the prime neces- 
sity for the immigrant is Americaniza- 
tion, that is, opportunity for acquiring 
the ability to speak and read the English 
language, and to become acquainted with 
American institutions. 

“No man can become a naturalized 
citizen unless he can speak English. 
Learning English is, therefore, the key to 
citizenship and to a participation in the 
life of the community. Ignorance of the 
English language is the greatest ob- 
stacle to industrial advancement and to 
distribution of congested immigrant 
populations. Inability to speak and read 
English also increases the dangers of in- 
dustrial accidents, injuries and occupa- 
tional diseases, owing to the immigrants’ 
inability to understand orders or hygienic 
regulations printed or orally given in 
industrial establishments. 

“The growing recognition of the 
need of Americanization has resulted in 
a country-wide movement to provide 
evening schools to teach English and 
give special instruction on American 
institutions. Federal, state and city au- 
thorities are urging increased appro- 
priations for these special facilities. 

“Obviously, this whole program of 
Americanization is impossible unless 
sufficient leisure is provided after work- 
ing hours to enable the workers to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered. 

“The task of teaching adult foreign- 
ers a new language is rendered almost 
hopeless unless they can come to be 
taught with some freshness of mind. 
The project of Americanization is de- 
feated when working hours are so long 
that no evening leisure is left, or the im- 
migrant workers are too much exhausted 
to make use of it.” 

This brief, like its predecessors is logi- 
cal, and overwhelming in its evidence. 
By its presentation of the world’s record- 
ed experience it makes an irrefutable 
argument for better work, better living 
and better thinking, on the basis of 
enough rest every day to make those 
things possible. 
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MAKING RURAL SCHOOLS 
COUNT IN OREGON 


NE of the features of the Pana- 
() ma-Pacific Exposition that at- 

tracted the closest attention of 
hundreds of educators who journeyed to 
San Francisco was the exhibit of Ore- 
gon’s rural schools. For several years 
the educational leaders of that state have 
been working hand in glove with a sturdy 
public demand for better rural education. 
At the request of THE Survey, J. C. 
Muerman, specialist in rural education 
for the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, has writtten briefly of the progres- 
Sive system that has been attained by 
Oregon. 

“Over one-half of Oregon’s popula- 
tion” writes Mr. Muerman, “live in rural 
communities. Seventeen counties are 
entirely rural. Those most interested in 
the rural schools have for some time 
recognized their needs, and a system of 
rural supervision has been provided. 
These supervisors, by devoting their en- 
tire time to the field work and working 
under the direction of county superin- 
tendents, have greatly aided efforts for 
rural school betterment. 

“The improvement in the rural schools 
of Oregon has followed four distinct 
lines: (1) a plan for standardizing school 
buildings and grounds; (2)  parent- 
teacher associations in the rural and 
village schools; (3), the boys’ and girls’ 
clubs and school fairs; (4) the play- 
ground and supervised play. 

“Tn 1910 Polk county began an en- 
ergetic campaign for better rural schools 
by adopting a definite plan for standard- 
izing schoolhouses and grounds. This 
plan proposed ten or twelve points to be 
obtained. These were afterward 
creased to fifteen so that although a 
school might be of the standard plan 
for 1912, it would have to make ad- 
ditional improvements to conform to the 
demands for 1913. Among these points 
were proper lighting of the schoolhouse, 
proper heating and ventilation, an 
average attendance of more than 92 per 
cent for the year, also a school term of 
not less than eight months. 

“This plan or a modification thereof 
was soon followed by five other counties 
and has led to a state-wide regulation to 
which all rural schools must conform if 
they wish to be standard. The present 
state regulations for the standarization 
of rural schools contain thirteen points 
as follows: flag, schoolhouse, equipment, 
heating and ventilating, rooms, standard 
picture, grounds, sanitation, outbuild- 
ings, teacher, library, attendance, length 
of term. 

“Not only did this plan receive the 
approval of the state superintendent but 
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it received the hearty support of a strong 
public sentiment which was created 
through public meetings, parent-teacher 
associations, and kindred organizations. 
The aim of every earnest school man in 
Oregon was, ‘Let the patrons of the dis- 
tricts know what we want and why we 
want it.’ 

“Under the general head of parent- 
teacher associations are included all 
organizations for school and county bet- 
terment. The legislature of 1915 au- 
thorized the use of the schoolhouse for 
community gatherings or as civic centers. 
There are now more than 300 well-or- 
ganized parent-teacher associations in 
the school districts throughout the state. 
Not only have they supported the school 
boards in securing new buildings and 
sites, improving old ones, and beautify- 
ing the school grounds, but they have 


. been invaluable in securing the close co- 


operation of all efforts to better school 
conditions, thus making doubly effective 
the work of such organizations as the 
boys’ and girls’ industrial clubs and 
kindred associations. 

The boys’ and girls’ industrial clubs 
enroll 12,000 children between the ages 
of 10 and 18. These clubs, as is shown 
by the club project for 1914, are divided 
into ten different organizations, which 
embrace corn growing, potato raising, 
girls’ canning and preserving, girls’ cook- 
ing and baking, boys’ and girls’ poultry 
raising, girls’ sewing, boys’ pig raising, 
boys’ and girls’ gardening, dairy herd 
record keeping, and manual arts. 

“The organization of these clubs is 
truly co-operative and the co-operation is 
brought about by the united effort of the 
state superintendent of public instruction, 
the Agricultural College of the state, and 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

“An annual appropriation of $6,000 is 
given the state superintendent to carry 
out his part of the program. This special 
fund secures the employment of two ex- 
cellent assistants who devote their entire 
time to the field, organize clubs, hold 
community meetings, and act as judges 
at local industrial fairs. Each assistant 
is provided with a stereopticon and a full 
set of slides illustrating the actual work 
done in different localities of the state. 

“The second co-operative influence is 
the Oregon Agricultural College which 
prepares special bulletins describing each 
project and enrolls the name of every 
member of the club in the extension de- 
partment of the college and provides him 
with appropriate bulletins, incidentally 
making the agricultural college and its 
work familiar to the farm boys and girls, 
trusting that the time may come when 
each member of the club will enroll as a 
resident student and continue his work in 
the college. The third co-operative agent 
is the United States Department of 


Agriculture whose beneficial work is 
well known in every state. 

“The beautiful forest trees that grow 
in western Oregon seem to invite the 
boys and girls to enjoy the shade of their 
friendly branches. They also attract the 
parents to bring their lunch-baskets and 
enjoy the kind of community gathering 
that, in ye olden time, was called a 
‘school picnic.’ In the counties of Oregon 
where the sun fails to make its daily 
appearance unhampered by clouds, and 
where the ‘mists’ fall with more or less 
frequency, play-sheds have been built 
where young and old can enjoy to the 
fullest extent the free air and where they 
can defy the elements. 

“The superintendent of public instruc- 
tion has issued a bulletin called A Practi- 
cal Recreation Manual for Schools. This 
not only gives valuable information con- 
cerning games, playgrounds, and equip- 
ment, but standardizes and organizes 
play. It cannot be said that the play- 
grounds are as well supervised as they 
might be, nor will they be until the 
teachers universally take a greater in- 
terest in this important part of their 
work. 

“To answer the question so often 
asked, Are parents and patrons interest- 
ed in Oregon’s schools, the report of the 
state superintendent for 1915 and the 
bulletins issued from his office give the 
following answer: In two years Oregon 
has increased the length of her schoo} 
term more than ten days; the average 
length is now five days less than eight 
months. 

“In the best dairy sections of Oregon 
dairying is taught in each rural school 
and these schools are supplied with the . 
Babcock milk tester; three times a 
month children bring samples of milk to 
be tested and all records are kept by the 
children. From the results of these 
three average days, monthly estimates 
are made and the pupils must keep the 
record of not less than two cows from 
the farm herd at home. The fact that 
there are 19,000 dairies in Oregon and 
175,000 dairy cows shows the necessity 
for such instruction in the rural schools. 

“One hundred and ten local school 
fairs were held in 1914 and one boy who 
won the state corn prize of the previous 
year, this year sold seed corn to fifty 
boys throughout his county, and each of 
these boys planted from one-eighth to 
one-fourth of an acre of this corn. This 
boy also sold enough seed corn to the 
farmers of his community to enable him 
to pay all of his expenses for a year in 
high school. 

“Oregon still has many rural school 
problems that claim attention. The 
salaries of rural teachers, for example, 
are not always sufficient to attract and 
hold many who are best fitted for rural] 
work. There has been no sudden or 
great revival of interest in Oregon 
schools, but rather a gradual develop- 
ment along sane and conservative lines. 
The school authorities have implicit con- 
fidence in the people providing they are 
well-informed concerning the needs of 
the rural districts, and through well- 
organized and well-directed efforts of 
local organizations they hope to continue 
the work thus so well begun.” 
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ASSOCIATED CHARITIES DAY 
IN CLEVELAND 


EARLY everybody in Cleveland, 
from a fancy grocery house to an 
illuminated sign company, helped the 
Associated Charities of that city raise 
funds for its winter relief work on As- 
‘sociated Charities day, February 26. 
The fancy grocery house joined with 
the printers of theater programs to put 
advertising in those programs. — The il- 
luminated sign company erected the 
‘sign shown on this page at one of the 
important street-car crossings of the city. 
A bill-posting company donated twenty- 
six 25-foot billboards. A big department 
store paid for advertising space in all 
street-cars. The Chamber of Com- 
merce gave office space for campaign 
headquarters and both telephone com- 
panies gave free service. No “tagging” 
er soliciting of any sort was done, but 
6,000 collection boxes were placed in 
‘stores, factories, theaters, clubs, groceries, 
moving-picture theaters, and other places 
throughout the city. A committee of 
200 representative citizens organized the 
campaign and exerted widespread in- 
‘fluence. 
A total of $10,400 was raised toward 
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the goal of $25,000. The collection boxes 
contributed $5,900 of this amount, and 
unsolicited checks contributed $4,500. 
Two years ago street-car fare box day, 
held the day before Thanksgiving, netted 
$17,476. The street-cars were not avail- 
able this year. 

“In spite of the diminished and really 
disappointing financial returns,” said 


James F. Jackson, superintendent of the © 


Associated Charities, “I think Associated 
Charities day this year was the most 
effective thing we ever did in proportion 
to the expenditure of energy and money. 
Next year we hope to repeat the plan, 
with even stronger publicity.” 


ROUTES OF ARMENIAN 
DEPORTATION 


O answer the question, Where are 

the Armenians today? the American 
Committee for Armenian and Syrian Re- 
lief, which has headquarters at 70 Fifth 
avenue, New York city, has prepared 
this map. 

“In January, 1915,” says William W. 
Rockwell, a member of the committee, 
“there were between 1,600,000 and 2.000,- 
000 Armenians living in Turkey. Within 
a twelve-month it is estimated that half 
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of them perished through disease, starva- 
tion or massacre. Of the survivors 310,- 
000 are refugees in the snow-bound Rus- 
sian Caucasus; a large number are 
stranded in Persia, 4,000 are in Port 
Said, Egypt, and perhaps 300,000 to 500.- 
000 are still in Turkey. r 

“The routes of the deportation were as 
follows: From Constantinople a railway 
runs diagonally across Asia Minor to a 
point near Adana. Most of the exiles 
were shipped in freight cars like cattle 
down this road, and where there was a 
junction or where there was a section 
still under construction they had to walk 
or be driven to or from a concentration 
camp. Today there are refugees in the 
Salt desert in central Asia Minor, in 
camps between Adana and Aleppo and 
elsewhere, in towns and villages on the 
railway that runs south from Aleppo 
through Damascus to Median in Arabia, 
and along the sections of the Bagdad 
railway not shown on this map, which 
extend via Ras el Ain to Mosoul. Some 
of the furthest points they are known to 
have reached are the regions of Jerusalem 
beyond Jordan, Ras el Ain, and Deir el 
Zor on the Euphrates.” 


ONE WAY OF SUGARCOATING 
THE GAS BILL 


PLAN of co-operation between 

business and benevolence has been 
initiated by the Cleveland Federation for 
Charity and Philanthropy and the Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Company. 
The company has put at the service of 
the federation its mailing and collection 
service, so that each of the 75,000 il- 
luminating company subscribers receives 
each month with his bill a printed slip 
explaining some phase of the work of 
the federation and its 56 constituent phil- 
anthropies. 

The light bill contains a space for a 
contribution to the federation, which 
may be forwarded along with the pay- 
ment of the bill. Without deduction of 
any kind, the contributions thus received 
are transferred by the company to the 
federation office, whence acknowledg- 
ment is made to the donor. 

The only cost to the federation is the 
relatively small one of printing the in- 
serts. It is said that in no other way 
could 75%00 people be reached so eco- 
nomically, nor could collection be hand- 
led with so little trouble to the donor 
and expense to the federation. It is 
hoped that the results will be found 
worth while not only financially, but also 
in an educational way. 


MEETINGS TO; DISCUSS 
FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 


O FURTHER the medical and psy- 

chological study of feebleminded- 
ness, a group of psychologists, physicians 
and others in New York city have recent- 
ly arranged for frequent meetings with 
papers and discussions. R. G. Wood- 
worth, professor of psychology at Colum- 
bia Universitv;,Dr. Thomas W. Salmon 
and Dr. Morris Karpas constitute the 
organization committee. The classifica- 
tion of mental defectives and their care 
and treatment will be particular subjects 
pursued. 


“The Four Ages of Woman” 


A brief symposium of rebuttal to the series of articles by John Martin bear- 


ing this general title and published in Tue Survey February 26, 
March 4, March 11, March 18 and March 25 


(CONV Ie ee) LOLS. 


Elsie Clews Parsons 
Alice Stone Blackwell 


Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


Caroline Bartlett Crane 
Anne O’ Hagan Shinn 


TOGETHER WITH A GRIST OF COMMUNICATIONS FROM SURVEY READERS AND A REJOINDER BY 


BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 


HE Martin articles seem to me 
hardly arresting enough for contro- 
versy. Why did you publish them? 

The only point is that women suffer in 
industry. (So do men.) Upon that suf- 
fering you can base only a plea for the 
betterment of industrial conditions, not 
for the exclusion of women (or men) 
from industry. 

Women suffer in the home. (So do 
men.) Upon that plea you can base only 
a plea for the betterment of home con- 
ditions, not for the exclusion of women 
(or men) from the home. 

If our will to power were to spend it- 
self upon bettering economic conditions 
and less upon controling other human be- 
ings, don’t you think we'd all, including 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin, be a happier lot? 


BY CAROLINE BARTLETT 
CRANE 


R. MARTIN erects a woman of 

straw and christens it “femin- 

ism.” After misquoting numerous femin- 

ists (for distorted use of their words to 

misrepresent their views is misquotation) 
he exclaims: 


“Home-keeping mothers are a disgrace 
to their sex, it appears, and a menace 
to humanity, so subdued to their own 
shame that they are unaware of it.” 

He proves that this is the feminist 
position by quoting from Olive Schrein- 
er’s book, Woman and Labor, certain 
passages concerning undoubted woman 
parasites, together with her cry to such 
women to rouse themselves to demand 
some work to do in the world. Yet 
Miss Schreiner in the opening chapter 
of her book is at pains to say that she 
does not want anyone to think that 
woman’s domestic labor in her own 
home “should not be highly and most 
highly recognized and recompensed.” 
Miss Schreiner adds: 


“T believe it will be in the future, and 


THE AUTHOR OF THE SERIES 


then when woman gives up her inde- 
pendent field of labor for domestic or 
marital duty of any kind, she will not 
receive her share of the earnings of the 
man as a more or less eleemosynary 
benefaction, but an equal share as the 
fair division in an equal partnership.” 


President M. Carey Thomas makes 
mention of the obvious fact that women 
are entering industrial life in ever-in- 
creasing numbers; and Florence Kelley, 
speaking with tragic force of the evils 
of industrial life, says: 


“Girls marry with the knowledge that 
as wives they will have to work for 
wages, and accept it as the will of God 
or the curse of nature when in their 
families babies die.” 

These statements are construed by Mr. 
Martin as triumphant announcements 
that the blissful goal of feminism will 
presently be reached when no woman 
anywhere who is to be held worthy of 
the name will find her occupation or 
pleasure within the four walls of a mere 
home. 

Why are Mr. Martin and a fast-dimin- 
ishing number of men so terribly exer- 
cised over the fate of “the home.”’ Were 
I to give way to my feelings, I would be 
tempted to ask, Who made the home, 
anyway, and reply that woman made the 
home, and that she made it for her chil- 
dren. If primitive man had had his 
way, he would not have made a home; 
he would have made a harem. But 
woman demonstrated the desirability of 
the home, and admitted the man on con- 
dition that he do his part, which part 
has become, in process of evolution, to 
support the home from the outside. 

Now, granted that there are a few 
ultra-feminists who advise women to 
delegate their domestic and maternal 
duties in large measure and join man in 
the outside support of the home, this 
attitude is without doubt fathered by in- 
dustrial conditions which often make it 
impossible, unaided, to support a family, 


and mothered by the age-long industria} 
subjection of women which Mr. Martin 
is SO anxious to perpetuate that he would 
leave little to chance. Which reminds me 
of W. L. George’s closing concession in 
his none too complimentary series in the 
Atlantic Monthly, on The Intelligence oi 
Woman: 


“But if the world is to be remoulded 
I think it much more likely to be re- 
moulded by woman than by man, simply 
because that as a sex he is in power, and 
the people who are in power never want 
to alter anything.” 


“Every woman should find some man 
to support her,” is the plain and simple 
teaching of Mr. Martin. It is to him 
monstrous that women (women teach- 
ers, for example) should receive promo- 
tion and increased salary for length and 
excellence of service “as if there were a 
deliberate purpose to present the maxi- 
mum temptation to spinsterhood.” He 
favors permitting young teachers to teach 
with but slight promotion “for a maxi- 
mum period of five to ten years,” after 
which they are to be discharged—whether 
they marry or not. If they marry, and 
are good, they are to be allowed, when 
their youngest child is fourteen or so, to 
return to service “in the highest teach- 
ing positions available to women.” 
(Note those last two words. Also, that 
Mr. Martin fails to disclose the source 
of his information that women who wish 
to be reinstated as teachers will quit 
having babies when their youngest is 
fourteen. ) 

Men get rusty in a score or more of 
years in which they have totally neg- 
lected their professional specialty for 
something else. Women are supposed 
to find in maternity and housework the 
continued elixir of educational life, not- 
withstanding the fact that nothing is 
changing so rapidly as our ideas and 
technique of school education. 

Mr. Martin would approve of warning 
“the regiments of bright young women 
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engaged at a salary in social and philan- 
thropic institutions that they would not 
be retained beyond a few years,’ and 
quotes with approval the director of one 
association who annually engages a few 
of the most brilliant graduates of the 
women’s colleges, for three years only, 
with the notice that he expects them to 
marry by that time. 

Is there indeed a men’s union to sup- 


plement their natural attractions with, 


this device of taking women’s already 
underpaid jobs away from them entirely? 
Such a regime would surely mean near- 
starvation to many a woman who refused 
to be coerced into dependence on her sex 
functions for a living even though this 
dependence took the outward form of 
marriage. To other women of feebler 
resistance, it would doubtless 
Find a man to support you as a wife— 
OT: 


One would suppose that teachers and 
social and philanthropic workers make no 
contribution, as such, to the welfare or 
the increase in numbers of the future 
generation; that Julia C. Lathrop, for 
instance, wickedly encouraged in spin- 
sterhood by more than a three-year ten- 
ure of office in the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, is uselessly engaged in saving 
the lives of thousands of babies, instead 
of having one or two of her own. 

Here is a fact that Mr. Martin, in his 
haste, may have overlooked: George 
Washington was the father of nothing 
but his country. 

If marriage cannot compete for women 
with outside attractions, why does it not 


occur to “humanists,” such as Mr. 
Martin, to remove “economic depend- 
ence’ and other age-long stumbling 


blocks out of the way of marriage? Why 
not give women participation with men 
in the obvious right to regulate their 
social and domestic affairs as best suits 
them? 

Women are no longer greatly con- 
cerned with the reactionary attitude of 
a few good men like the writer of these 
articles. They comfortably reflect that 
they possess the respect and confidence 
of the great mass of men; for, be it re- 
membered, it is by the votes of these 
same men that women are rapidly be- 
coming enfranchised and given full poli- 
tical equality, with all that that implies, 
over the civilized world. 

Mr. Martin represents feminists as 
being deaf to the humanistic appeal that 
as potential mothers of the race they 
should not subject themselves, in indus- 
trial pursuits, to conditions which injure 
their maternal functions. The citations 
he makes prove, I think, not that femin- 
ists contend that women shall enjoy pre- 
cisely the same facilities for injuring 
themselves and “for getting drunk” as 
men, but that men must cease legislating 
for and governing women, even in the 
name of protection. It is a fact that in 
New Zealand and our western states, we 


mean * 


find enfranchised women leading the 
world in legislation to protect wage- 
earning women and their maternal func- 
tions as well as to protect children. 

A word, in closing, about Mr. Martin’s 
conception (which is the conventional 
conception) of woman in social service— 
the “gray-haired matron” who has raised 
her family and is not under the neces- 
sity of going back into industrial life. 
The best social service of the future will 
not be done for some mothers by other 
mothers any more than the best political 
condition can be created by some men 
for other men or by all men for all 
women. We want an aristocracy of age, 
wealth and social security patronizing 
from afar and doing things for other 
women, no more than we want the old 
and vanishing sex aristocracy. 

Insofar as mature women of leisure, 
by their experience, can actually enter 
into the lives and needs of women in 
general and help them to help themselves 
—first to be free, and then to use their 
freedom in a solution of the thousand 
and one problems that used to seem 
individual and are now seen to be com- 
munal and political and, above ll, 
economic—the “woman in the autumn of 
life” can be of service, and will prob- 
ably be of great and increasing service. 
Should she undertake, however, to lay 
upon the rising generation the laws and 
customs of the passing one, she will fall 
into the same category as certain men 


whose “good lives after them’ and evil 
fortunately, “is interred with their 
bones.” 


BY ALICE STONE BLACK- 
WELL 


EMINISM simply means woman’s 

rights. Advocates of woman’s 
rights differ widely among themselves in 
their views on industrial questions, in- 
cluding the advisability of married 
women becoming wage-earners. There- 
fore, when Mr. Martin says that femin- 
ism wants all women to be economically 
independent, he ought to say “certain 
feminists.” 

Most feminists of my acquaintance be- 
lieve that in an ideal state of society 
all fathers would be able and willing to 
earn the living for their families. But, 
as things are, a great and growing multi- 
tude of women, both married and single, 
must be bread-winners. 

Feminists, therefore, urge that they 
should be as well equipped as possible; 
that they should be relieved of all arti- 
ficial handicaps, including sex prejudice; 
and that the women themselves should 
have a vote in the laws that regulate 
their industrial environment. 

Mr. Martin draws a dark picture of 
the deplorable conditions prevailing 
among working women, and says that 
this state of things is due to feminism! 
He should rather say that it is due to a 
greedy industrialism, developed under 


laws in which women have had no voice. 

Feminism is supposed to have gone 
furthest -in the equal suffrage states. 
Yet the census shows that the proportion 
of wage-earners among women is smaller 
in those states than the average for the 
country at large. 

All the suffrage states have passed 
mothers’ pension laws, while many of 
the non-suffrage states have neglected 
to do so. The very first mothers’ pension 
law originated in Australia, where 
women vote. A much larger proportion 
of the suffrage states than of the non- 
suffrage states have minimum wage laws 
for women. 

Of the eleven equal suffrage states, 
five have an eight-hour law for women 
—Washington, California, Colorado, Ari- 
zona and Wyoming. Of the 37 states 
where women have not equal suffrage, 
not one has this law. 

Louis D. Brandeis, a suffragist, drew 
the brief which led the United States 
Supreme Court to uphold the constitu- 
tionality of the eight-hour law for 
women. Josephine Goldmark, a suffra- 
gist, helped him to compile his material. 
Justice Brewer of the United States 
Supreme Court, another suffragist, wrote 
the decision. 

On the other hand, the official organ 
of the National Association Opposed to 
Woman Suffrage, in its issue for De- 
cember, 1913, described California’s 
eight-hour law for women contemptu- 
ously as “a law urged by suffragists,” 
and published an article bitterly attack- 
ing the whole principle of putting any 
limit upon women’s hours of labor, It 
said: 


“No more stupid law was ever enacted. 
: Women have as much right to 
work as men, and are perfectly com- 
petent to fix their own working hours. 
A healthy woman can work with im- 
punity as many hours as a healthy man, 
in work suitable for women to perform.” 


Unquestionably, present industrial con- 
ditions are largely destructive to the 
health and welfare of the workers, and 
more destructive to women than to men. 
Home conditions are often destructive 
too, 7. e., the home conditions of the aver- 
age woman, who is the poor woman, 
Everyone familiar with tenement house 
life knows this. Women are being 
ground up, both in the home and in the 
factory; and doubly ground up where 
they have to work in both. What is to 
be done about it? 

Mr. Martin offers no nibaciical: solu- 
tion. He says the father’s wages should 
be raised. This would be welcomed with 
joy by all women; but is there any pros- 
pect of it? Everywhere the cost of liv- 
ing is going up, faster than the rate of 
wages. He would have women for- 
bidden to serve as clerks in stores, or to 
work in factories and mills; and he 
draws a pleasing picture of the results 
of such a prohibition—amillions of “pale- 


aced women‘ coming out into the sun- 
ight.” But he does not tell us how they 
re to get anything to eat. 

~The few occupations which he con- 
siders womanly would not begin to ab- 
sorb all the women who have to earn a 
iving. Such talk is purely academic. 
t is a condition and not a theory that 
confronts us. 

Only far-reaching industrial changes 
can go to the bottom of the difficulty; 
ut in the meantime factories and work- 
shops should be so regulated by law that 
hey will neither break down the health 
f women and girls, nor leave the father 

orn out and unfit for work by thirty- 
ve, after which his wife and children 
must support the family. Hours should 
pe shortened and sanitary conditions im- 
proved. 

Mr. Martin’s idea that wage-earning 
is necessarily hurtful and hateful to 
women is all moonshine. If you want to 
see a picture of ruddy health, look at the 
‘pit-brow lasses” of England or the fish 
wives of Scotland. And, if every 
woman hated to teach, boards of educa- 
tion would not have to strain their in- 
genuity to make all teachers quit when 
they marry. 

No one has set forth more forcibly 
the ill results of forcing young mothers 
into the labor market than Jane Addams, 
Florence Kelley, -Lillian D. Wald and 
Julia C. Lathrop—all of them prominent 
suffragists. Under present conditions it 
is generally a misfortune when the 
mother of a young family is obliged to 
become a bread-winner—generally, but 
aot always. This is a question for each 
woman to decide for herself, in view of 
her family circumstances; and no out- 
sider is entitled to lay down a cast-iron 
law for her on the subject. 

There is a growing tendency to try to 
secure for the poor woman’s children, 
by collective effort, some of the advant- 
ages which the rich woman buys for her 
children—kindergartens, supervised play- 
grounds, etc. Incidentally, these give the 
mother more leisure. 

The process of specialization and sub- 
division of labor is also bound to go on, 
whether we approve of it or not. Just 
as inevitably as the spinning and weav- 
ing have passed out of the home, the 
laundry work, the cooking and the dish- 
washing are bound to follow. When they 
have gone, the problem of overfatigue in 
the household will be largely solved. 
There is big money waiting for the man 
or woman who succeeds in sending in 
good hot meals to families at moderate 
rates, to be eaten in their own homes— 
a plan already in use in some foreign 
cities. Then the servant question will 
lose its terrors; and the problem of 
economic independence will be in a fair 
way to be solved too. When the average 
woman has a number of hours at her 
own disposal every day, with the knowl- 
edge that the children are safe and that 


the dinner will not suffer, she can, if 
she chooses, put in that time doing some- 
thing that will bring in money. 

As women have so much larger part 
than men in the important work of re- 
production, they will probably never take 
as large a share as men in the other work 
of the world; but with a proper adjust- 
ment of hours, there is no reason why 
most women could not do some wage- 
earning work, with far less fatigue than 
they suffer from the present long hours 
of miscellaneous housework. Nor need 
this keep a mother from nursing her 
baby. . 

New Zealand already requires a rest 
period for women after every 4% hours 
of work; and in time the rest periods 
may be made still more frequent. 


Mr. Martin suggests that a wage-earn- 
ing woman could not afford to pay an- 
other woman a dollar a day to straighten 
up her flat. But four neighbor women 
could each pay a fifth woman 25 cents a 
day for that service. 


It is impossible in this limited space 
to review all Mr. Martin’s statements. 
But one of his ideas must be unquali- 
fiedly condemned—that opportunities for 
permanent employment, and for promo- 
tion, as social workers, etc., ought to 
be closed to women, in order to put pres- 
sure upon them to marry. Arguing 
against giving women good pay, Mrs. 
John Martin said at an anti-suffrage 
meeting in New York on April 2, 1914, 
as reported in the New York Times: 


“Tn every high salary paid to men, 
society is the gainer. But with women 
it is the reverse—every raise in salary 
makes her less likely to marry.” 


This means, of course, less likely to 
marry. for money. When: she has a 
chance to marry for love, the daughter 
of a multi-millionaire accepts it as de- 
lightedly as the poorest factory girl. A 
loveless marriage is a sin. To seek to 
drive women into such unions is not only 
a crime but a blunder—a blunder because 
it is so utterly unnecessary. 


The danger is the other way. As Alice 
Henry points out in her admirable new 
book, The Trade Union Woman, the 
present excessive strain of industry not 
only breaks down young women’s health, 
but often drives them to marry any kind 
of a man, without the least love for him, 
merely as an escape from intolerable con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Martin lays down the rule that no 
woman who is not a mother should be 
allowed to be the head of a woman’s 
college. This would have robbed Wel- 
lesley of Alice Freeman Palmer, and 
Mt. Holyoke of such rare educators as 
Mary E. Woolley and its founder, Mary 
Lyon. It is a sample of the unwisdom 
of allowing cast-iron rules to be laid 
down by anyone—and especially by an 
anti-feminist. 
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BY ANNE O’HAGAN SHINN 


[eee the past month I have be- 
come strongly imbued with the 
desire to ask your leave to set forth my 
reasons for urging the abolition of 
steam, gasoline and electrically driven 
vehicles and the re-installation of the 
horse-drawn stagecoach as the general 
means of transportation. My grounds 
for undertaking this great reformatory 
movement are many. I urge it— 

First, in the interest of sacred nature. 
Surely not even the all too prevalent 
speed maniac will deny that the horse 
is more natural than the engine. Can we 
defy nature and hope to escape the price 
of that defiance? 

Second, in the interest of human prob- 
ity. It is a notorious fact that much 
corruption in our public life is due to the 
disgraceful activity of railroad director- 
ates among dishonest legislators. Can 
any opponent of stagecoachism point to 
similar black pages in the history of the 
stagecoach ? 

Third, in the interest of the comfort 
and security of widows and orphans. 
Railroad stock-juggling has reduced and 
sometimes rendered entirely worthless 
the shares of railroad stock which have 
formed the sole capital of the aforesaid 
widows and orphans. When was it ever 
possible to fling such an accusation at 
stagecoaches ? 

Fourth, in the interest of human life 
and health. It is necessary to make but 
the briefest reference to the calamitous, 
often fatal, accidents due to trolley-car 
collisions, to the telescoping of trains, to 
misplaced switches, to temporarily de- 
ranged signal systems, and to reckless 
motoring. You will find more vehicular 
disasters recorded in a single Monday 
morning paper now than you will find in 
a whole decade of stagecoach history. 

Apart from the spectacular and im- 
mediate dangers of railroad wrecks, joy- 
rides and the like, there is the more 
gradual, more insidious, peril to health. 
Consider a single trip to Chicago with 
the inevitable jarring upon the spine and 
the consequently inevitable increase of 
nervous disorders. Consider the pre- 
destined physiological and psychological 
reaction of the speed, the tension, the 
general high pressure of modern travel 
—the eye-strain, the acridity of soft coal 
fumes, the nauseation of gasoline. 

Contrast these with the incidental re- 
sults of stagecoaching—with its leisure 
and peace, with its aesthetic satisfac- 
tions, with its opportunity for deep- 
breathing. Can anyone, sincerely making 
that contrast, deny that the health of the 
race demands the restoration of the 
stagecoach, especially for women, the 
mothers and potential mothers of that 
race? 

The opponents of stagecoachism (1 
know their habit of mind, at once mud- 
dled and impatient!) will doubtless’ op- 
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pose to my demand for the abolition of 
machine locomotion, futile pleas for its 
improvement. They will blasphemously 
declare that the horse is no more natural 
than the creations of man’s genius in 
mechanics; they will say that an edu- 
cated, conscientious and consequently 
patriotic public will in time destroy cor- 
rupt alliances between railroad director- 
ates and legislatures; that speed mania 
may be checked by adequate penalties; 
that machinery will improve and danger 
lessen, and that already the record of 
railroad disasters in certain other coun- 
tries shows that human life need not be 
sacrificed as it is here. But I say, why 
temporize? Why try to reform admitted 
evil? Why not abolish it altogether? 
Why not practice stagecoachism? 

That this is perfectly feasible, that the 
stagecoach with the jolly, inspiriting 
notes of the horn replacing the awful 
honk of the motor car and the ear- 
piercing blast of the steam locomotive is 
a possibility is abundantly attested by 
the fact that in the spring season several 
tally-hos, driven by expert amateur 
whips, ladies and gentlemen, run between 
the Colony Club in New York city and 
Ardsley-on-the-Hudson. 

{ confess, Mr. Editor, that I should 
not have hoped to obtain a hearing for 
my views from you, had I not, during 
the past month witnessed your hospitality 
to certain opinions of John Martin. I 
should have feared that you considered 
your space too valuable to be given to the 
intellectual offspring of Mrs. Partington, 
forever trying to stay the cosmic tides 
with household mops. I should have 
teared that you would send my exposition 
of stagecoachism back to me (a stamp 
being enclosed !.) with the comment that 
so-called civilized ‘society had been for 
a century and a hadf or thereabouts in- 
creasingly a mechanical and not an agri- 
cultural one. 

But you are, it seems, liberal to all 
comers. You have not sent this gentle- 
man’s contributions back to him with the 
statement that they were irrelevant to 
modern problems since he had failed to 
note the circumstance that we were liv- 
ing in an industrial era and not in a 
patriarchal; and that even in a patri- 
archal, the thoughts and the capacities 
of the great majority of women were 
by no means so concentrated upon their 
sex function as he would have them now 
become; that instead of centering solely 
upon the physical and sentimental aspects 
of wifehood and maternity, they were to 
a very great extent the clothiers, feeders 
and doctors of the society in which they 
lived, and almost exclusively the teach- 
ers of the young. 

You would have told Mr. Martin that 
labor as well as sex has always been the 
field of woman, and that it behooved 
public-spirited citizens to see to it that 
in the modernized industrial world she 
did not lose the wholesome privileges 
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that had been hers when every house 
was a shop, a school and a hospital as 
well as that roseate nebulosity, a Home; 
you would have told him that it was as 
right and proper for all the present-day 
Nausicaas to labor in steam-laundries as 
it had been for the Homeric maidens to 
wash their household clothes by the banks 
of the legendary stream; that it was, in 
fact, impossible for the world to go on 
without their toil today, as always; and 
that the part of the. progressive and 
sympathetic was not to deny all depart- 
ments of labor to women but to keep 
their conditions wholesome. 

But you didn’t, Mr. Editor! You 
printed Mr. Martin’s bleatings about 
marriage for all women at twenty-three 
years, about the three children apiece, 
about the prohibition to women of all 
activities except those centering around 
their personal and individual maternity. 
And so I feel encouraged to hope that 
you will give space to my plea for the 
restoration of the stagecoach. At any 
rate, that movement does not require for 
its success, as does Mr. Martin’s “human- 
ism’ (Heaven save the mark!) the 
harem, which is becoming obsolete even 
in the East under the pressure of modern 
conditions, and polygamy, which is a 
crime upon the statute books of civilized 
communities. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS 
GILMAN 


R. MARTIN is a clever and sharp- 
penned writer; sometimes bril- 
liant, sometimes flippant—as when he 
speaks of women as finally entering 
upon their long denied privilege of col- 
lege education “with loud huzzas.” He 
has also an easy skill in buttressing his 
argument by using carefully welded 
facts, figures, and quotations, which is 
often convincing to one who reads hast- 
ily and does not stop to question as he 
reads. 

Since the very range of reference so 
used shows wide acquaintance with the 
literature and statistics on this subject, 
and since only those quotations are 
given which in any way support Mr. 
Martin’s views, or tend, as unrelated ex- 
cerpts, to reflect discredit upon their au- 
thors, we can choose between two opin- 
ions: either he is incapable of seeing 
anything save what agrees with his 
position, or he is capable of so selecting 
as definitely to exclude from his mind 
and withhold from his readers opposing 
material which he does not see. Only 
such unconscious disability, or conscious 
disingenuousness can account for the ar- 
ray of selected quotations and statistics 
here offered, to strengthen a case’ of 
hopeless weakness. 

Mr. Martin’s position is simple and 
clear. It is the”old one, the easy one, 
the ultra-masculine one. It sees in 
women only femininity, and sees femi- 
ninity, as excluding all human qualities. 


‘well he says it!” 


He has chosen to claim for himsel 
the term humanist, while attacking th 
position of the feminist. Yet in a tru 
view of the discussion we see the femin 
ist upholding the human qualities an 
responsibilities of woman, while thi 
self-styled humanist harps continually o 
her femaleness. 

There is a deceiving ease in the pr 
cess of reversion. It is no effort at all t 
think in the same wav that all men hay 
thought for thousands of years; to find 
phrases that shall strengthen convictions 
already held fort ages; to gratify read 
ers who admiringly say: “That is ju 
what I have always believed! Ho 


Facilis descensus Averni! It is be 
cause of this slippery reversion in idea 
that Mr. Martin, who is in some ways a 
able and always an entertaining dispu- 
tant, has been betrayed into statement 
which carry meaning he omitted to note 
and some which even an “anti” migh 
see to be erroneous. 

“A man may be terribly overworke 
without affecting his power for paterni 
ty,” says Mr. Martin. This is accredit 
ing the human male with a Jove-lik 
power, an immortal prepotence, a sub 
lime capacity for fulfilling his specia 
function regardless of any interfering 
conditions, 

With other animals we know this is 
not the case; the valuable “sire” is not 
“overworked;” if he is it affects his 
“power for paternity” most sharply. 
And in spite of Mr. Martin’s reverence 
for the unassailable vigor of his sex, the 
same is true of the human father. One 
of the most evil consequences of over- 
work among wage-earning men, even 
while their wives have nothing to do 
but fulfill their supposedly appropriate 
and wholly harmless domestic func- 
tions, is in the deterioration of the stock 
due to the exhaustion of the father. _ 

Legitimate work, for reasonable hours, 
does not injure either paternity or ma- 
ternity. The evil effects of unsuitable 
and unduly prolonged labor are shown 
on both men and women,*.nd the long 
list of trade diseases, affecting all labor- 
ers without regard to sex, are perfectly 
well known to Mr. Martin, who was once 
a Socialist. 

Yet in these little articles he seeks to 
show that all extra-domestic labor in- 
jures women, light work or heavy work 
—he makes no exceptions. The only 
occupations which should be encouraged 
as a temporary makeshift for young 
women are such as “domestic service in 
a good home under an intelligent, sym- 
pathethic woman, who would encourage 
the servant in keeping company,” or 
such as are, “like nursing, preparatory 
for domestic life.” 

Note the saving clause, “a good 
home,” indicating that he well knows 
domestic service in most homes is by 
no means “preparatory for domestic 


ife,” but cuts off the girl from oppor- 
unities for marrying. No such modifi- 
ation is made as to “a good factory,” 
hop, or office. He assumes the bad 
onditions of extra domestic labor to be 
ermanent and unavoidable, and further 
ssumes good conditions in domestic 
abor as equally certain. Yet in the 
ery figures he gives to show the danger 
f wage-earning for mothers, a sad 
ight is thrown upon domestic conditions. 

In one investigation he quotes to us, 
t was found that homeworking mothers 
ost 146 babies out of a thousand, and 
‘actory-working mothers 209—“an ex- 
ra death toll of 63 per thousand due to 
he mother’s economic dependence.” As 
e previously stated that the factory- 
orking woman was also a houseworker, 
aving to care for her home and family 
esides doing the day’s work in the 
mill, these figures really exhibit a 
“death toll” of 146 per thousand due to 
home industry alone, and only 63 more 
due to both. 

The allowed space of this brief criti- 
cism is insufficient to expose in detail 
the many fallacies of Mr. Martin’s 
presentation. The most fruitful answer 
is to state the case as it really is. 


To THE Epitor: In the name of com- 
mon sense and the United States Census 
Office, what is the matter with John Mar- 
tin? He seems to be convinced that the 
most complex social situation in the his- 
tory of the world is as simple as A. B.C. 
It is all the result of one factor, and like 
Adam of old, he finds that factor to be 
woman. The remedy consists in “hu- 
manism,” and humanism consists in 
bringing up girls to get married. For 
every Jill there waits her Jack; let her 
go forth and find him, get married, and 
live happily ever after. 

That’s all there is to it. No question 
of homes that are unable to teach the 
girl the things he demands; of the dis- 
parity in numbers between men and wom- 
en in different sections of the country— 
does he propose to establish a national 
matrimonial bureau, or polygamy ?—of 
the fact that the girl, according to our 
conventions, cannot go out and seek her 
mate, she must wait to be sought, and 
men have never, in this country at least, 
been distinguished for choosing wives 
upon their ability as housekeepers. 

In a civilization where, from the na- 
ture of the case, women must remain 
unmarried by the tens of thousands, and 
where these women must depend upon 
their own exertions for their daily bread, 
how in the world could you organize any 
trade or profession upon the presumption 
that every woman in it would marry 
before thirty? 

As to Mr. Martin’s statements about 
the deleterious effects of industry upon 
women, he tells only a half story. For 
instance, why does he not quote the 
sentence immediately following the one 
he does quote from Robertson’s Birm- 
ingham Report? That sentence reads 


A normal woman is not only a female, 
but a member of society. She shoud 
serve society through her personal func- 
tion as a mother, and also through her 
social function as a worker. 

The present labor conditions of the 
world are made by men for men, and 
are not adapted to motherhood. The 
entrance upon industry of women, who 
will always for the most part be 
mothers, must modify those conditions 
so that they will no longer be injurious, 
as now, to both men and women. 

The development of the individual 
woman, through specialized labor, will 
improve her motherhood, both through 
heredity and better child culture. 

The complete segregation of women to 
domestic and sex-relationsip, as seen in 
long unquestioned custom in Oriental 
countries, does not result in an improved 
society. 

The lowest grades of wage-earners, 
now so handicapped by being forced to 
work in man-made conditions both in- 
dustrial and domestic together, will be 
the most benefited by bringing to bear 
their specialized and organized powers 
upon the improvement of the factory 
and the home. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


“Poverty has, however, a much more 
deleterious influence; and if by employ- 
ment poverty can be removed or lessen- 
ed, such employment is by far the lesser 
of the two evils.” 

And why doesn’t he quote Dr. Mor- 
ton’s paper in the same congress from 
which he quotes Robertson? She con- 
cludes, after a most exhaustive study, 
that “with properly regulated hours of 
work and recreation, outside of the phy- 
sical labor referred to in this paper” 
(prolonged and unnecessary standing, 
pushing heavy trucks, carrying heavy 
weights, etc.) “women may work in prac- 
tically any field of modern industry, and 
not only retain but increase their stand- 
ard of health.” 

“Women may work”! When haven’t 
women worked? The time is not very 
far behind us, in the history of the race, 
when they did it all, and the men, in the 
language of the Australian Bushman, 
“hunted, fought and sat around.” In 
the light of biology and anthropology, the 
feminist demand for labor is not s¢ 
ridiculous as it seems to appear to some 
of the humanists. History also throws 
some light upon the question, even his- 
tory so recent as that of industry in the 
United States. 

Now, I am not a_ feminist—to my 
knowledge, at least. I had rather sup- 
posed I was a humanist, but if human- 
ism consists in shutting your eyes to 
facts and advocating an impossible social 
program with an impossible Utopia at the 
end of it, I can’t be a humanist. 

But I am interested in the education 
of girls, and I see more and more clearly 
every day the complexity of the prob- 
lem, not alone in its social aspects, but 
in its psychological implications as well. 
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It will never be solved in any such 
wholesale fashion as Mr. Martin indi- 
cates, and we may as well shake our- 
selves free from preconceived notions 
and face matters squarely. We must 
listen to the psychologist as well as. to 
the sociologist and the social reformer. 
and we must be satisfied to make a good 
many “trials and errors” before we reach 
even a tentative conclusion. 

I hope thse articles will stir up <dis- 
cussion on voth sides. I am not sure but 
that they are subtly designed for that 
very purpose, and they ought to prove 
effective stimuli. 

Wintrrep Ricu Monn. 


[Clark University. ] 
Worcester, Mass. 


To THE Epitor: It has been good to 
read John Martin’s arguments in favor 
of homes for women ws, economic inde- 
pendence. Like most people, however, 
he seems to think the question is a mat- 
ter of choice for all women. Only a few 
thinkers have analyzed the situation to 
the extent of learning that women can’t 
help themselves. Under present condi- 
tions economic independence is thrust 
upon them. 

But no one seems to put forth the 
theory that women can change those con- 
ditions so as to make it possible for each 
woman to have a home. It is up io 
women. They may finally insist on 
Plato’s idea expressed in his Republic— 
that sex is a mere incident, that men 
and women are alike except for the 
mere difference in bearing or begetting 
children, that their bodies and minds are 
capable of the same exertions and the 
same responsibilities, that therefore they 
should be given exactly the same educa- 
tion even to military training. 

In times of war women shoulder guns 
and go off to fight with the men. As 
for homes, there aren’t any. Marriages 
are arranged at yearly Hvmeneal festi- 
vals; the purpose accomplished, men and 
women have no further tie and scatter 
promiscuously to their various pursuits. 
Children when born are taken from the 
mother to be reared by the state, girls 
and boys alike. 

Mr. Martin’s theory is the opposite. 
He believes the men ought to shoulder 
the work in the world and take care of 
the women, the women repaying by mak- 
ing it easier and pleasanter for the men, 
and thus increasing their producing, ca- 
pacity. The net results might be the 
same, the men producing more than if 
women put their efforts in producing 
directly themselves. In order adequately 
to help men, women should have the 
awakening and understanding a proper 
use of the ballot may bring. If a woman 
actually increases the output of a man, 
can she be called a parasite? 

But Mr. Martin’s recommendation of 
homes for women cannot be brought 
about until, first, women increase the 
number of men, and second, train their 
boys to grow up with the idea. 

As for the first, statistics over the 
whole world prove that nature provides 
plenty of men. Darwin, in the Descent 
of Man, quotes a ratio of 106 for 70,000,- 
000. But women let their boy babies die 
off faster than girls, for infant mor- 
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tality statistics prove more deaths of 
male than female babies. As further 
proved by still-births, the survival of the 
male child is more difficult to accomplish 
than that of the female child, being ap- 
parently more dependent upon the moth- 
er’s health, 

But is it not “up to women” to over- 
come these difficulties and see that na- 
ture’s plan of plenty of men is carried 
out? Furthermore, wars and other evils 
depleting the stock of men may be abol- 
ished by women pulling together. 

If society is truly to provide homes 
for women, it will also be necessary for 
women to make that an attractive propo- 
sition to the men and bring up their 
boys to that view. Mothers must see 
that their sons expect to treat every 
woman as they would like every man to 
treat their sisters. Though women must 
enforce this attitude on men, it will re- 
sult almost automatically with an in- 
crease of men. 

Homes for women, then, may be possi- 
ble only when there are an equal:,or 
greater number of men, and. when 
women make the proposition sufficiently 
advantageous. Pa 

CoNnsTANCE DREXEL, 

New York 


To THE Eprror: Most heartily I con- 
gratulate you upon publishing in Tue 
Survey the splendid articles by John 
Martin on Humanism vs. Feminism. 

If the strong influence of THE SuRvEY 
can be brought to bear upon the two 
gravest dangers that threaten our be- 
loved land, military preparedness and 
feminism (as Mr. Martin uses the term) 
it may mean the salvation of our coun- 
try. 

Buffalo. 


To THE Epitor: The Martin anti- 
feminist articles printed in THE SuRVEY 
would be much more amusing if they ap- 
peared in an ‘anti-suffrage periodical. 
They are a misfit in THe Survey and 
many of your readers have been sur- 
prised to see THE Survey open its 
columns to such rubbishy material, and 
fill a good many pages too. 

For every reader who takes the 
trouble to write you formally in protest, 
there must be a great number who pro- 
test silently. 

THE Survey has not benefited itself 
by the Martin articles. As to the benefit 
or harm done the feminist movement, 
the movement is now so strong as to be 
harmed by almost nothing and benefited 
by almost everything. 


Car By Nein, 


ALICE PARK. 
Boston. 


To THe Eprror: A reader of your 
valuable magazine naturally expects to 
find varying views expressed therein, and 
points of difference among even acute 
thinkers on economic subjects. But it 
does seem reasonable to ask that a single 
writer keep the same point of view in a 
single article. John Martin’s article on 
Woman’s Work Before Marriage shows 
such confusion of thought that I am sur- 
prised at its place in your publication. 

Mr. Martin says: 

“Women are less fitted for industrial 
work than men, as is shown by their fail- 


ure in private employment to command 
the same salaries as men.” 

A half column further on we read: 

“As is demonstrated by the outstanding 
fact that men’s wages average double 
women’s wages in private employment, 
the supply of women able and willing to 
fill industrial positions open to women is 
greater than the supply of men.” 

The same fact is thus cited as a proof 
of two different theories of wages. If 
the standard of work determines wages, 
the supply and demand do not; and vice 
versa. Numbers do not prove ineff- 
ciency. Let Mr. Martin choose one 
theory and adhere to that one. 


(Mrs.) Flora W. SEyMour. 
Chicago. 


To THE Eprtor: Mr. Martin has form- 
ed an erroneous opinion of women in his 
articles. To begin with, women are more 
than six years of age, and collectively 
should not be treated as children. Wom- 
en are brainy, capable, efficient, logical 
and quite as capable of mental and phy- 
sical development as men. Men know 
this and are becoming alarmed less they 
be outstripped in the race. Now, of 
course, competition is keen everywhere 
and man must awake from stupor and 
keep pace mentally, morally, and physi- 
cally, if he would not be outdistanced. 
Nor will mere words aimed at women 
serve to keep women down or force them 
out of industry. 

Of course, women are now underpaid, 
but not always because she is an inferior 
creature, and incapable of grasping busi- 
ness or mastering the situation. She is 
underpaid for various reasons: first, she 
is a woman; second, she has no labor or- 
ganization ofttimes for her protection; 
third, she has lacked the experience or 
business training (which her more for- 
tunate brother has been privileged to 
enjoy), simply because (as a male) so- 
ciety will allow training for boys in busi- 
ness, but would deny this to a girl. In- 
stead, they would try to make her take 
up domestic duties whether she wills it or 
not. 

It is remarkable how many women 
when given a chance to demonstrate their 
ability in the business or professional 
world will grasp a situation quickly, and 
adapt themselves very readily to any con- 
tingency. What is society to do with the 
rapidly increasing number of unmarried 
women, clever, ambitious, talented, with 
the same mental or physical capacity as 
men? Shall they all become parasites, 
living off the earnings of another, or 
should society award them according to 
their efficiency? Justice demands that 
it should, and partiality should not be 
shown simply because a man is fortunate 
enough to be born free and is a man, re- 
gardless of capability or efficiency. 

Is it a fair deal to expect a woman to 
work the same hours, do the same work, 
with even better efficiency and speed, 
alongside of men in a skilled trade, and 
then be obliged to accept only one-third 
the wages? Surely wearing skirts ex- 
acts an awful penalty. This was my ex- 
perience. If Mr. Martin had been placed 
in such a position, and many other men, 
he never could have stood it. But this 
is one situation of thousands of capable 
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women who are unwilling to sit idle. 

When the school teachers in New York 
demanded equal pay there was a hard- 
fought, bitter fight, they won, but oh! 
what severe demands are now exacted 
of them to pay for their liberty. When- 
ever you see a woman getting a high 
salary, make up your mind that she is 
giving twice value received, or they 
would put two men in the place and give 
better wages. Single men get as good 
wages as married, so it is not always to 
support a family that men get good 
wages. Young men often waste their 
money where a woman would save it; 
therefore, why favoritism on account of 
sex? 

Efficiency should then be the keynote 
in the world, and if the employe or poli- 
tician be a woman and renders the best 
service to her employer or the public, 
she should be awarded accordingly and 
given a chance to take her place in the 
human race, be allowed a voice in voting 
and a voice in the making of laws which’ 
protect home and society. 

ELEANOR J. CHADEAYNE. 

Buffalo. 


To tue Epitor: In John Martin’s 
article on The Industrial Subjugation of 
Woman in THe Survey for February 
26, he calls for scientific investigation of 
the effect of different industries on 
women, The Galton Laboratory for 
National Eugenics at the University of 
London has made an exhaustive study 
along this line and Mr. Martin will 
doubtless be much relieved to find he 
was quite mistaken as to the relative im- 
portance of a mother’s work outside the 
home and other factors in her life, as 
for instance, the father’s occupation. 

I will quote from Karl Pearson’s, The. 
Academic Aspect of the Science of Na- 
tional Eugenics, published in 1911: 

“Elaborate inquiries have recently 
been made officially, and a certain as- 
sociation, far less than was anticipated, 
has been found between infantile mortal- 
ity and the employment of the mother. 
It is about the degree of resemblance be- 
tween a man and one of his great-grand- 
fathers. The mother’s age produces 50 
per cent more effect than her employ- 
ment on the death-rate of her infant. 
Shall we restrict, therefore, the ages at 
which a woman shall be allowed to have 
children? 

“The occupation of the father, whether 
he is a general laborer, a factory hand, 
a skilled laborer, or a shopkeeper, has 
just 100 per cent more influence on the 
mortality of the infant than the em- 
ployment of the mother. Are you go- 
ing to legislate as to the father’s occu- 
ption? ; 

“The infantile death-rate is 20 per 
cent more closely associated with the 
food in the home than with the mother’s 
employment. Shall we legislate as to 
the food the mother may take? Further 
that food is associated with the drinking 
of the mother, and her drinking with the 
infantile death-rate. It is quite possible 
that legislation with regard to the drink- 
ing of mothers might lower the death- 
rate more than restricting their employ- 
ment. More important than the mother’s 
food is the baby’s food. The manner in 
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which, when the baby is not breast-fed, 
the milk for the baby is stored is 90 
per cent more important than the em- 
ployment of the mother. 

“Now, turn to the nature of the house 
in which baby is reared. The cleanliness 
of the house is 20 per cent more influen- 
tial than the employment of the mother; 
the’ proper ventilation of the house, its 
dampness and its lighting are about 
double as influential as the employment 
of the mother. Overctowding produces 
just 130 per cent more influence on the 
infantile death-rate than the employ- 
ment of the mother. 

“As another illustration let me refer to 
the manner in which the baby is fed— 
bottle or breast feeding; this has 170 per 
cent more influence on the infantile 
death-rate than the employment of the 
mother. Would it not be more effective 
to legislate on how the baby is to be 
fed? Nay, if we allow for the manner 
in which baby is fed we actually find 
that the employment of women is asso- 
ciated with a lower infantile death-rate, 
i.e, of those women who breast-feed 
their children, the employed women 
have fewer infants who die than unem- 
ployed women. 

“Lastly, let me give another striking 
illustration. There is a thing called a 
‘dummy-teat’ or ‘baby-pacifier’—an india- 
rubber tantalizer and _ bacilli-collector 
pushed between baby’s lips, at which it 
sucks ineffectually and indefinitely. Out 
of 2,000 Rochdale babies 1,500 use these 
dummies. Well, now, how does a dum- 
my-teat compare with an employed 
mother? The former is 110 per cent 
more closely related to the infantile 
death-rate than the latter. Now, | ask 
you how you can possibly legislate with 
regard to employed mothers, who if they 
breast-feed their infants show better re- 
sults when employed than when not em- 
ployed and neglect those baby-paci- 


fiers?” 
MarGARET Morse NICcE. 
Amherst, Mass, 


To tHe Epitor: Mr. Martin in his 
article Woman’s Work Before Marriage, 
published in THE Survey for March 4, 
attempts to sentimentalize upon woman 
as wife and mother, but succeeds only in 
degrading her. For he discounts all 
other abilities she may possess and de- 
nies her all pursuits outside this sphere. 

During the period between her exodus 
from school and the assumption of du- 
ties as wife and mother, he offers only 
one field—and that narrowly interpreted 
—in which woman may exercise her tal- 
ents and attain her development. In the 
light of his words, motherhood, instead 
of becoming an added attainment, can be 
viewed only as a limitation—all industry 
not bearing directly upon it, consciously 
being excluded from woman’s life for a 
period of six to nine years before her 
marriage, which time is denominated by 
Mr. Martin as the “stop-gap” period, im- 
plying a vacancy in woman’s life when, 
in her maturity, she is not actually en- 
gaged in breeding. 

First, there are two classes of women 
who live through this “stop-gap” period. 
They are the women who later marry, 
and the women who do not marry at all, 
or who, for any reason, soon return to 
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the self-dependent state. Mr. Martin 
considers only the former class, regard- 
less of the fact that no woman knows 
during these years whether they are for 


her the “stop-gap” period, or, perhaps, 


the time when she should be laying the 
foundations of her whole economic ex- 
istence, including a profitless old age. 
But if we accept such a class and con- 
sider it, not economically, but with the 
ultimate good of sociéty at heart, the 


‘point of difference with Mr. Martin 


arises over the question, Are occupations 


‘bearing directly upon home-making and 


children the best pursuits for a woman to 
follow prior to her marriage, regardless 
of her personal taste and ability? 

We do not believe any period of life 
is a “stop-gap.” If, however, the pres- 
ent condition of society has introduced a 
period which may seem to be such, how 
then can woman best be occupied during 
these years. We are deeply in accord 
with the sentiment expressed in the 
words: 


“God make us wise to know 
How strong the stalk must grow 
That rears so fair a flower.” 


So we at once agree that woman shall 
do nothing to decrease, but all possible 
to increase, her potentiality as the future 
wife and mother during the years under 
discussion. Mr. Martin’s recipe to that 
end, broadly stated, is as follows: 

“In anticipation of their coming high 
duties, the best occupation for them 
would be connected with children and 
home-making.” 

Were he really sincere, this statement 
would satisfy any woman; she would 
still be granted unlimited choice of occu- 
pation, for all forms of work bear a 
strong, and (except those which drain a 
woman’s physical powers) a beneficial 
relation to children and home-making. 
The degree to which the work is bene- 
ficial depends upon the needs of the in- 
dividual and her power to assimilate the 
good which may be so obtained. 

But this generous interpretation of du- 
ties connected with home and children 
does not seem to be Mr. Martin’s ideal. 
Rather, he means literally “occupations 
connected with children and home-mak- 
ing.” He carries a specific relation from 
the tasks of this period to the tasks of 
the later years, saying: 

“A conscious adaptation of work dur- 
ing this interlude to work in after life 
will come only when the adolescent girls 
and their mothers—and society—exhibit 
a better appreciation of the significance 
and difficulty of the home queen’s du- 
ties.” 

Are, then, the duties themselves a 
greater test of the home-keeper’s effi- 
ciency than the spirit which, through 
character, she brings to the duties? 
Quoting from Young Working Girls by 
Woods and Kennedy, Mr. Martin says 
that “few girls have a forehanded in- 
terest in cooking.” This he seems to re- 
gret, and well enough he may, but it 
does not follow that the girl who sells 
ribbons, the stenographer, the one who 
studies “law or preaching” is less well 
equipped to meet the myriad demands 
which will be made upon her as wife 
and mother. There will be demands up- 


on her judgment, her patience, her 
thrift—upon all her characteristics in 
fact. Ability to cook, wash, sweep and 
sew, while very important indeed do not 
in themselves constitute the qualities 
which make for the highest type of 
womanhood. ad 
Who is competent to say that a knowl- 


‘edge of law, or of business methods, may 


not have as great compensation in the 
later period as may come through skill 
in the culinary arts or even through 
ability to teach school. The patience 
learned at the typewriter desk, the self- 
control learned back of the ribbon coun- 
ter, may be the very fortification need- 
ed by the future mother. 

Since this “waiting period” is, in many 


.cases, the only time during a woman’s 


life when she may have first-hand con- 
tact with life, it is then the very period in 
which she may develop the side of her 
nature which is awakened by that con- 
tact, and add to her character the lessons 
which are so forcibly learned in the busi- 
ness world. To just the extent women 
are restricted in choosing which occupa- 
tion shall be the medium for develop- 
ment, to just that extent will the de- 
velopment itself be limited. 

The fact that it is not economically 
possible for all women to choose for 
themselves what they shall do, or that 
some women, given the opportunity, will 
not do so, does not justify a course 
which would affect those with power and 
desire to choose. Rather, we should be 
working on a theory which would banish 
the economic difficulties and develop the 
intellect of the indifferent that they too 
might gain the greater independence and 
development. 

For the woman who knows her tastes 
and abilities and wishes to choose in all 
this world what work she shall do, all op- 


portunities which civilization holds, 
should be hers. The effect upon her 
future state can only be _ beneficial 


through such a course. That “talents 
differ” applies to women as well as to 
men. Any pursuit (except, again, the 
physically injurious) which has greater 
attraction and stimulus for a woman 
than all others, will probably produce a 
greater development than any other, and 
will react beneficially upon her future 
life, even though that occupation may 
be construed as one not bearing a direct 
relation to children and home-making. 
The reasons for thinking a woman 
will attain a greater development under 
these conditions are almost axiomatic. 
One usually chooses to do what one en- 
joys. Preference for a certain work 
brings increased results in that work. 
One task well done is an asset to bring 
to a new task, however different in kind 
the tasks may be. Vastly better for 
husband and children if the woman ap- 
plied herself sincerely to a pursuit in 
which she had talent and interest, prior 
to her marriage, even though the pur- 
suit had no direct relation to home and 
children, than that she had stifled per- 
sonality and ambition in an effort to ac- 
quire proficiency in the “home queen’s 
duties” as interpreted by Mr. Martin and 
others who like to paint attractive word 
pictures on the door, which shuts women 
into imaginary homes and discourages, 
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or actually prevents, progress into any 
of the avenues outside. 
‘ MyrtLe KEEGAN. 

Lincoln, Neb. 

To tHE Epitor: Why give space to 
Mr. Martin and his Malinism? It was 
probably a similar effusion which called 
forth from the bard of Avon: “I am Sir 
Oracle, when I ope my lip let no dog 
bark.” 

Harriet Lroyp Doane, M.D. 

Fulton, N. Y. 


To Tue Survey: I have never be- 
fore criticized an article in THE SuRVEY 
because I believe that all opinions ought 
to be represented in a magazine of its 
character. 

I do protest, however, as a social 
worker of some years’ experience, as a 
club woman and a suffragist, against the 
articles by John Martin now appearing. 
They seem to me to lack every quality of 
fairness to women and of understanding 
of the subject which the writer is at- 
tempting to discuss. 

I know many of the readers of THE 
Survey in Des Moines, and I have yet 
to hear a favorable comment on these 
articles. Frora DUNLAP. 

Des Moines, Ia. 


To THE Epitor: I have been told that 
the feminist protest on the Martin series 
is “illiberal” and due to a desire on our 
part to “slam the door” in the face of the 
opposition. This, I believe, is unjust and 
based upon a misunderstanding of the 
protest. Most of us regard the anti- 
feminists as our greatest allies whose 
propaganda wins us many converts. 

As I have heard the matter discussed, 
the question is really one of Mr. Martin’s 
proper place, which we think is in the 
home of anti-feminism, the Woman’s 
Protest, and not in a progressive and up- 
to-date magazine. : 

The trouble is that we have taken too 
much for granted with regard to THE 
Survey. While you have never publish- 
ed feminist articles as such, most of us 
attributed it to the fact that you did not 
need to convince your readers that 
women like Miss Addams, Miss Wald, 
Mrs. Kelley, Mrs. Nathan, Miss Van 
Kleeck, Miss Richmond and other of 
your women contributors are really peo- 
ple. The fact, too, that your appeal as 
an educational and constructive journal 
is to social workers in whose ranks are 
so many women who have passed the age 
of twenty-three, remained unmarried and 
still served their communities made it 
seem almost unthinkable that you would 
give space to arguments like those of Mr. 
Martin. 

We have believed that, with the New 
Republic, Harper's Weekly, the Literary 
Digest, the Independent and other maga- 
zines of opinion, you accepted the woman 
movement as part of the forward move- 
ment of democracy, worthy of serious 
treatment. As far as I know the only 
magazines which are _ publishing anti- 
feminist propaganda at the present time, 
except THE SuRVEY, are the “organs” of 
the academic-antis and the trade journals 
of the brewers. 

Had you announced a symposium, giv- 
ing both sides, with your editorial eulogy 


of “humanism,” it might have offered 
hope that you were not in hearty accord 
with its tenets. Although in our cam- 
paigns we no longer debate whether 
women’s place is in the home, we would 
not have thought that you had gone com- 
pletely over to the opponents of women’s 
progress. 

It seems to me that the discussion is 
complimentary to the history of THE 
Survey which led us to suppose that such 
phases of the woman movement as labor 
legislation for women, vocational train- 
ing, equal pay, women in the professions 
and women’s service to the community 
other than as.wives were established with 
you. 

FLORENCE WOOLSTON, 
[Editor Woman Voter.] 


New York. 


To THe Epitor: I have been suffer- 
ing in silence from the inanities of 
John Martin’s style in the confidence 
that if Tur Survey saw fit to publish 
his articles on the woman problem, 
there must be more in them than was ap- 
parent to my “autumnal mind.” But now 
they are concluded, I find that that organ 
does not glow any fresher for the sun- 
light poured upon it by the articles, and 
that, on the contrary, I am stirred to a 
pitch of petulance (the matter does not 
merit full-grown wrath) which is not 
good for “autumnal” placidity. 

Might I suggest that you follow these 
articles by a series by Everit P. Wheeler? 
We women should not speak for our- 
selves. 

I am not sure how much more of such 
twaddle I can stand, but knowing that 
your position on suffrage really is sound 
in spite of this evidence against it, I do 
not fear that a loyalty which stretches 
back over the period of THE SurRveEy’s 
whole existence in this and previous 
states will snap just yet. Only please do 
not abuse its elasticity too far. 

Rut M. STARRETT. 

New York. 


To THE Epitor: I, too, am a new sub- 
scriber, and it was a great disappoint- 
ment to find the archaic drivel of John 
Martin featured in your-paper. We had 
all hoped it was buried forever in the 
New York Times. 

Like all men of his type, Mr. Martin 
extracts paragraphs from feminist litera- 
ture and twists them to suit his views. 
As a feminist, I beg to say he is un- 
truthful, illogical and a menace to any 
human justice. He has been answered 
and corrected in his statements so often, 
it seems a waste of time to do so again. 

We hope, when his little Mann-Martins 
reach the age of twenty-three, he will 
walk the streets to ind some one to 
marry them, etc. In the meantime, un- 
less you carry out what your list of as- 
sociates promise you can count me out on 
renewing my subscription. 

Jean Cowprey Norton. 


Hempstead, L. I. 


To tHe Epriror: I wish to protest 
against the reactionary movement of 
Tue Survey in the publication of the 
articles by John Martin, entitled The 
Four Ages of Woman. I speak not only 
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for myself, but in the name of at least 
four other women subscribers of your 
magazine. 

It is hardly possible that the medieval 
mind of Mr. Martin will grasp the fol- 
lowing, but I would like to suggest to 
him that the door of opportunity has 
been opened to women, and it will never 
again be closed. It is also recognized 
by men—whose mental processes are not 
those of the anthropoid ape—that women 
have an economic value to the state aside 
from that of child-bearing. 


LILt1ANn H. Moore. 
Topeka, Kan. 


To THE Epitor: John Martin’s incon- 
sistencies are quite amusing. He says, 
“The doctrine dinned into the ears of 


bright, ambitious college girls deflects 


their mind from home-making and often 
turns the balance against it.” 

My observation has been that the col- 
lege woman makes the best home, especi- 
ally if the income is small, and she is 
not the woman who sues for divorce. 

Immediately after this remark about 
“dinning into the ears of college girls,” 
he says, “The working women by the ten 
thousands who toil for wages of five to 


ten dollars a week are not prone to this | 


deception. They look forward to mar- 
riage ‘as a release from drudgery.” 1 
supposed women married for love, not 
to escape drudgery. 

Then Mr. Martin becomes sentimental} 
and says, these working women “expect 
their husbands’ wages to be handed to 
them for disbursement.” How many 
husbands meet this expectation? 

Then he goes on to say that these 
working women would not earn enough 
to pay for some one to attend to their 
household. I do not think women advo- 
cate a woman who can earn only small 
wages leaving her home and going out 
to work, unless her husband whom she 
has married “to escape drudgery” does 
not earn enough to support the family 
or does not spend what he earns for the 
support of the family. As a physician } 
have found that the women who go out 
to work and leave home and children, 
go because it is a choice between neglect 
of home and children or seeing their 
children suffer for food and clothing. 

Who robs “the rosy cheeked girl in 
three months” of her morals? Mr. 
Martin quotes thus, “A doctor testifies 
that 40 per cent of married women who 
have been factory or shop girls come 
under medical attention for pelvic 
troubles.” First, note it is married 
women; second, I would ask Mr. Martin 
to look up the statistics given by surgeons 
as to what percentage of the major 
operations on women for pelvic disease 
is due to venereal disease. I think he 
would find there were other causes than 
work in factory or shop. 

Mr. Martin also implies that there. is 
the necessity for rest each month. I 
could refer him to a most scientific phy- 
sician, the head of a school of gym- 
nastics, who has made a study of this 
supposed necessity and whose conclusions 
are directly at variance with Mr. Mar- 
tin’s idea. 

ADELAIDE LAMBERT, M.D. 

New Haven, Conn. 
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T IS a significant fact that most of 

the ladies who have protested 
against the views expressed in The Four 
Ages of Woman have assumed that 
any criticism of industrial feminism is 
inimical to woman suffrage. Nothing 
was Said in the articles about “votes for 
women,” that sacred cause which no 
profane hand may touch. Yet, with the 
notable exception of Alice Stone Black- 
well (whose placid reasoning is always 
a welcome variety amid the usual hyper- 
fervid suffragist advocacy), nearly all 
the objectors assume that industrial 
feminism, equally with woman suffrage, 
is sacrosanct. It is an illuminating ex- 
hibition of the tendency of suffragists 
to embrace the more radical parts of 
feminist doctrine. 

Were it the case that, as Mrs. Crane 
avers, there are but “a few ultra-fem- 
inists who advise women to delegate 
their maternal and domestic duties in 
large measure and join man in the out- 
side support of the home,” there could 
hardly be so marked a preponderance of 
the protestants to whom “‘to join man in 
the outside support of the home” is so 
holy a prerogative that they threaten the 
editor with reprisals for even allowing 
it to be discussed. 

What is the issue? It is pungently 
expressed by “Militant” in the last Un- 
popular Review, quite in conformity 
with the teachings of the many femin- 
ist writers whom I have before quoted: 

“May the day soon come when every 
wife will be ashamed to be supported by 
her husband, for then she will secure 
for herself an independent income— 
then and then only will wives be free. 
Political freedom, economic freedom, 
free motherhood—these are the trinity 
of woman’s emancipation. Without 
either she is a dependent and a depend- 
ent cannot be free—the terms are a con- 
tradiction.” 

Is that a desirable ideal? Does wage- 
earning for wives bring freedom? Are 
mothers, whose work is entirely in the 
home “parasites”? Shall we agitate and 
struggle to get ever more women into 
industry, delusively styling wage- and 
salary-earning emancipation; contend- 
ing, with Mrs. Gilman, that “the develop- 
ment of the individual woman, through 
specialized labor, will improve her 
motherhood”; or shall we strive toward 
the “ideal state of society” which Miss 
Blackwell refers to with approval, in 
which “all fathers would be able and 
willing to earn the living for their fam- 
ilies.” The two ideals are antagonistic. 
Industrial feminism approves the one; 
humanism the other. 

A number of suffragists, of whom 
Miss Blackwell is a noble type, stand 
fast at suffrage, recognizing that “un- 
questionably present industrial conditions 
are more destructive to women 
than to men” and that “women are 
doubly ground up where they have to 
work in both home and factory.” Re- 
specting such views nothing antagonistic 
was written in the original articles. 

_ But the tide of feminism has swept 
past these stalwart veterans. Such 
patriarchal doctrine as that “all fathers 
would be able and willing to earn the 
living for their families” is to Anne 
O’Hagan Shinn as obsolete as stage- 
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coaches; she has no patience with such 
efforts “to stay the cosmic tides with 
household mops” for the sake of “that 
roseate nebulosity, a home.” And hers 
are the views upheld in the main by 
those organs of feminist opinion which 
Florence Woolston sets up as an ex- 
ample to THE Survey. For fathers to 
earn the living for their families means 
the domestication of mothers. It means 
“back to the home.” But, in last week’s 
Independent, Martha Bensley Bruére 
exultingly records that “all sorts of for- 
ward cries are coming from these women 
in the course of their undomestication, 
but among them all not the most appre- 


hensive ear can detect the faintest whis-- 


per of ‘back to the home!’” 

Mrs. Shinn avers that marriage for 
women “requires for its success” “the 
harem . and polygamy.” Con- 
stance Drexel concludes her sanely con- 
structive and suggestive letter: ‘“Homes 
for women may be possible only when 
there are an equal or greater number of 
men.” In this matter, as in so many 
others, a special Providence seems to 
have cared for America. In the United 
States among the adult ponulation, twen- 
ty-one years of age and over, there are 
110 males to every 100 females. The 
total excess of adult males, according 
to the census reports of 1910, is 2,443,397. 
And the natural opportunity for the 
high-grade white woman to marry one 
of her own kind exceeds the natural 
opportunity of the Negress. 

Yet it is proven beyond cavil that of 
our women college graduates, the fine 
flower of feminism—educational, poli- 
tical and industrial—one-half do not 
marry and a quarter of those who do 
marry never have a child. Such is one 
outcome of their pursuit of “political 
freedom, economic freedom, free moth- 
erhood—the trinity of woman’s emanci- 
pation.” 

Miss Blackwell objects to an assertion 
of my wife’s that high salaries for 
women make them “‘less likely to marry,” 
and she points out that “the chance to 
marry for love” is accepted delightedly 
by millionaire and factory girl alike. 
How does she account for the spinster- 
hood of half the women college gradu- 
ates? Are they inherently less capable 
of inspiring and of feeling romantic 
love than their sisters? Are they less 
attractive than their sisters? I trow not. 

Seeing that, in point of fact, nearly 
three-quarters of college women pursue 
economic independence and we know in- 
dividual instances in which budding love 
has not blossomed because it would in- 
volve sacrificing a salary, may it not be 
that a high salary for women is proving, 
often, a deterrent to marriage? Rarely 
does a grand passion sweep over either 
man or woman, upsetting in its course all 
prudential considerations. More com- 
monly love dawns gradually and may be 
stiflled by social or family factors, by 
fear for the future and by absorption in 
profession or salary-earning. 

Does the childlessness of the most fav- 
ored women tend to social regeneration 
or to social destruction? As that type 
of higher education and of feminist 
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teaching which is resulting so disastrous- 
ly is further extended what will be the 
effect on society, on the race? For the 
sterility of the picked women of the na- 
tion is a disaster, unless it be a fact that 
the Boston Brahmin is no more valuable 
to the race than the low-browed degen- 
erate, the progeny of Jonathan Edwards. 
no better worth creating than the prog- 
eny of the Jukes family. It is no crime 
against womanhood to consider whether 
a trend so powerful as the woman’s 
movement is sweeping toward the Isles. 
of the Blest or toward Niagara. Mat- 
ters of motherhood are the supreme so-: 
cial interest. Can we admit, especially 
we who have been taught by THE Sur- 
vey to take a social point of view, that 
salary vs. motherhood is a question for 
“each woman to decide for herself” with- 
out due consideration of the social con- 
sequences of her choice and her ex- 
ample? 

We don’t allow each woman to decide 
for herself whether she shall work at 
night, whether she shall rest from fac- 
tory labor before and after her confine- 
ment, whether she shall work twelve 
hours a day or whether she shall emulate 
man in toiling underground. All of 
which is a state denial of Mrs. Parson’s. 
naive logic that because both men and 
women suffer in industry, therefore 
they both suffer alike and no distinction: 
should be made concerning them. 


Miss Blackwell rightly boasts that im 
New Zealand women are compelled to. 
rest after every 4% hours of work; 
though Dr. Adelaide Lambert objects to 
my recommendation of a rest each 
month. Everv such limitation is, by so 
much, an exclusion of women from in- 
dustry. But the exclusions do not keep 
pace with the industrial subjugation of 
women. I proposed, in the name of hu- 
manism, that every industry should be 
scientifically investigated to determine 
whether it is suitable to women, that the 
precautions should be taken before and 
not after one or two generations of 
women have been devitalized. “Thereim 
have I offended.” 


All the industrial regulations for wom-. 
en, actual and proposed, are predicated’ 
on the fact that the mother’s share in 
reproduction is much more exhausting 
than the father’s. Overwork of the 
father, though deplorable in itself and 
never to be condoned, has a less disas- 
trous effect on offspring than overwork 
of the mother. Compared with the 
mother’s prolonged physical drain for 
her child’s sake the father’s physical 
contribution to the child is casual. Un- 
less that be recognized discussion is im- 
possible. As well try to discuss the law 
of gravitation with one who denies that 
an apple will fall from the tree to the 
ground. 

If child-bearing and child-training is. 
a simple, unexhausting duty, then it of- 
fers no excuse for the father earning 
the family living. But if motherhood be: 
as exacting as it is noble, if every mate- 
rial interest is less important to the na- 
tion than the rearing of healthy, happy, 
bright-eyed children, then the national 
aim should be to exempt mothers from 
the burden of outside wage-earning, to 
put that first among the rights of women_ 


Editorials 


ERE’S a pretty how-d’ye-do. Three years ago 

THE Survey published on its cover the photo- 

graph of a remarkable sculptured group by Miss 
Eberle. It showed the undraped figure of a little girl on 
the slave block, with commercialized prostitution repre- 
sented in all its reality and grossness in the person of the 
auctioneer. The cover brought down a sheaf of pro- 
tests and discontinuances from a minority who did not 
want to drag the social evil out into the light of day where 
it could be grappled with, if doing so must acquaint young 
and innocent minds of its existence. 

Since then, as before, we have published matter which 
has cost us circulation, contributions, friends. But for 
volume and tenseness, we must go back to the white slave 
cover for anything to compare with the reactions which 
the publication of John Martin’s series of articles on The 
Four Ages of Woman have provoked. Certain readers 
wanted them suppressed after the first instalment. Others 
ordered the magazine stopped short shift. One suggested 
the possibility of getting fifty friends to discontinue alto- 
gether. Another saw in the series, and in our publication 
of the results of the investigations of the National Child 
Labor Committee in the beet fields of Colorado, a sinister 
conspiracy on the part of the anti’s to turn the vote in 
lowa. A suffrage journal gave up a column to “mascu- 
lism” in THE Survey and the likable policy of a contem- 
porary, so that the blossom end of its editorial nosegay 
was for another, the pin end for us. 

Apparently here, in this other group of readers, at the 
far pole in social point of view from those who protested 
the white slave cover, is as quick reprisal for a journal 
which ventures the inclusion of what is to such readers 
heterodox. Apparently, in our breaking away from the 
old laissez faire philosophy of the last century, we are in 
danger of losing its great corollary of freedom of thought, 
that tolerance which gives the other fellow a chance to be 
heard. But with the women’s movement, as with all the 
great social uprisings, much of the mental tautness signi- 
fies merely the strain in bursting old bonds. The way 
toward liberality, like the way toward liberty, is emanci- 
pation—educational, political, economic. 


HE misconception of THE SurveEy’s relation to Mr. 

Martin’s series affords an opportunity to call atten- 
tion to an integral factor in our working scheme as a co- 
operative journal. THE Survey is not an editorial broad- 
side. Our unsigned material is analogous to the news 
columns of a daily paper. The position which THE Sur- 
vey takes on the fighting issues in its field are brought out 
in the editorial columns; and herein the very fact that we 
are a journal of social exploration carries with it the 
premise that we are for progress, for experiment and for 
the broadening horizons of life. But one of the clear func- 
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tions of THEe Survey corresponds, in the practical field, 
to the function of the academic journals in the theoretical 
field—as a meeting-place for contributors of articles who 
come at their subject matter from different angles. We by 
no means under-write all the manuscripts we publish over 
signatures. In the field of industry, for example, the labor 
press and the trade journals present their varying creeds. 
In THE Survey employers and employes can exchange 
points of view. That the editor does or does not agree 
with an article is not the touchstone which includes or ex- 
cludes it, nor do we feel that the ability of Survey read- 
ers to weigh things for themselves is at so low an ebb 
that it is necessary to do that for them in whole or in part 
in accompanying judgmatic editorials. If we should at- 
tempt such editorial apron strings, there are pages which 
would have to be foot-noted like this: 


*Statistics cited correct, but generalization loose and un- 
convincing. 

+For contrary opinion by a writer of equal standing, see 
Oliver: Dangerous Trades, page 23. 

°We dissent, beginning with line 17, first column, to line 42, 
column 3. 

{Final iundgment on this point must await further scientific 
study (i. e., we are open-minded or wobbling as the reader 
pleases). 

*k“Fast”—it is difficult from the context to tell whether, as 
applied to women, the author means diet, locomotion, or morals. 
If the implication, however, is that they are to be tied that 
way to the hitching post of custom, we break with him out- 
right. 

As a matter of information, we often describe in an 
introductory editorial note, who the writer is, the general 
bearings of the problem he discusses, the special back- 
ground of experience which entitles him to a hearing, and 
the slant with which he takes up his subject. 

This was the practice applied in Mr. Martin’s case. The 
articles were not solicited. He offered them. The ques- 
tion was not whether we would prefer to publish articles 
with a different perspective, but whether we would bar 
out a writer with his experience and his perspective. 

Like one of our critics, we perhaps assumed too much, 
namely that such editors and regular contributors as Miss 
Addams, Miss Wald, Mrs. Kelley and a hundred others 
made it unnecessary to re-convince our readers as to where 
THE SurRVEY stood editorially. 


HE subject matter which primarily brought these 
articles within the field of THe Survey was their 
discussion of issues affecting the life and labor of the 
women of the wage-earning population. Mr. Martin’s 
generalization as to feminism found place merely as re- 
vealing his approach to these issues. 
The reader will have a curious index to the processes of 
his mind by taking the citations in his rejoinder on page 85, 
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and following them back to their sources on neighboring 
pages. His glaring failure to do justice to the passages 
from which they are taken is a sufficient commentary on 
his failure to do justice to the general literature and leader- 
ship of the woman’s movement. An arraignment, similar 
to his, could be made against democracy; and editorially, 
it is perhaps sufficient to subscribe here to faith in both. 
We suppose nobody would say that the change in the sta- 
tus of women during the last generation is all to the good; 
no change ever is, not even giving up the feudal system or 
stagecoaches; but we do not believe Mr. Martin’s plan 
would result in repairing the damage. We naturally reject 
the ascription to feminism, as we would reject the ascrip- 
tion to democracy, of all the evils which a half socialized 
industrialism have thrust upon us. The counts made 
against his argument by various contributors—with a lati- 
tude of individual judgment arguing less for fundamental 
cross-purposes than for healthy differences of leadership 
—are telling and explicit and need no repetition here. We 
have in process an answer more compelling than all argu- 
ments, in the lives lived by two generations of freer women 
in the educated and professional groups reflected in these 
writings, and in their concern for the organized up-building 
of the common life of the great body of women. Mr. Mar- 
tin dwarfs the achievement of the one, he would cramp the 
opportunity of the other, when he insists that the sole jus- 
tification and gamut of life for half the race is to be 
summed up in breeding. 

That is the crashing discord of his symphony of human- 
ism. 

Exaggerating his failure to grasp the meaning of life 
is a habit of treatment calculated, as one reader points out, 
to stir one to a pitch of petulance rather than full-grown 
wrath. Metchnikoff, in one of his books, deals with the 
unexplored potentialities of middle age. Compare his stir- 
ring passages with Mr. Martin’s reveries of “the autumn 
of life” [Tur Survey, page 750] in which he sees “aging 
matrons,” “pensioners from the home,” especially those 
“with doting husbands who have sheltered them from the 
world’s roughest blasts,’ creating “salons in which the 
art of conversation may be revived;” and with “gentle 
patience” “warning enthusiastic virgin feminists of the 
perils of love’s journey.” Small wonder, that metaphoric- 
ally, he has his ears boxed. 


HESE habits of mind make it difficult to disentangle 

and hold up for examination some practical sugges- 
tions which enter into his program for wage-earning 
women. Thus he writes that 


“No industry is suitable for any woman nor should be open 
to her, which overstrains her female organs, drains the vitality 
which she will need at her supreme moment or so denatures 
her as to make motherhood distasteful.” 

In a writing on health and industry, such a statement 
would elicit support, but here we find it put forward in a 
chapter strangely suggestive of the appropriative specula- 
tion of a farmer on finding a setting hen. 

After describing the general over-work, under-pay and 
devitalizing conditions under which young women are em- 
ployed, his solution is that their wage-earning be limited 
to a brief period of years with the exception of marriage 
at the close. If one were looking for a prescription to 
perpetuate a great, if changing body, of poorly paid, 
_ monotonous-tasked individuals, this is the way he would 
go about it. All our investigations of wage-earning women 
go to show that in each vocational group they are pre- 
ponderantly in the unskilled levels, kept down by this very 


“futurelessness,” and always competing with a glut of 
newcomers, equally untrained, equally without expecta- 
tion of industrial advancement. 

He builds up his program for the married woman of 

the wage-earning group, regardless of the fact that it pre- 
supposes that she will find in the dwindling activities of a 
tenement or factory town home food for the larger growth, 
the keener disciplines, the invigorating forward impulses 
which we may anticipate from the spread of education and 
the ampler income which are the goal of the working 
classes themselves. Rightly he says that a 
“shortening home work-day is as necessary for the mother as 
a shortening factory day for the father. Eight hours for the 
man should not be accompanied by sixteen hours for the 
woman. 
But how do we know what is the final equilibrium 
which should be struck between child-rearing and love- 
making, recreation, vocational work inside and outside the 
home, and the other elements in a normal life, until we 
have eliminated much of our present social waste and un- 
employment, have spread training and efficiency, have 
lifted and stabalized incomes and have, as Mrs. Gilman 
urges, carried one tithe of the invention in equipment and 
service which we take for granted in the factory over into 
the homes about the factory? 

In the third place, Mr. Martin would radically extend 
governmental control over the conditions of women’s 
work. He would make a survey of all industries as a pre- 
liminary and would “permit no industry to engage female 
workers unless licensed by a medical and scientific board 
as “non-deleterious—may safely be taken in doses as set 
forth in the license.” He would couple with these pro- 
posals as to women’s work various forms of social compul- 
sion as to their scheme of life in general. 

His is here, unconsciously, the most expansive argument 
for the extension of woman’s suffrage that we have seen 
advanced in recent years. In any such scheme of inter- 
ference with individual freedom by which either men or 
women of the passing generation undertake to lay their 
laws and customs upon the rising one, we are, as Mrs. 
Crane points out, conjuring a new aristocracy and a new 
tyranny. Such proposals, no less than the overhanging 
industrial and social evils for which they are offered as 
solution, are business for the women concerned. 


ITH the philosophy of what Olive Schreiner calls 

the “dried-up duck-pond,” Mr. Martin has a neatly 
fitted program for women in relation to industry, every 
part in joint with his scheme of familyism, but many of 
them out of joint with the individual and common life of 
which the family is a part. 

‘The existence of such a program, however, cannot fail 
to show the need for an industrial program by the woman’s 
movement itself, less consistent, perhaps, but truer to the 
actualities of life. Exceptional service in the economic 
field has been done by a growing number of women. 
Suffrage states, of which California is perhaps the lead- 
ing example, have shown the pioneering and prowess 


’ which we can look for, once women who have come to 


challenge things as they are in the field of political rights. 
bring fresh eyes to the life and labor about them. But 
as a whole, the organized forces of the woman’s move- 
ment have still squarely to face and think through the 
stubborn intricacies of the livelihood problem. They have 
still to throw their united weight, with anything like the 
fervor they have shown in their political campaigns, into. 
the scales for constructive industrial advance. 


ARMENIA 


MUST BE HELPED. 


SO MUST 


PERSIA, PALESTINE, SYRIA. 


FOOD, CLOTHING and MEDICINE are being 
furnished to the STARVING, DESTITUTE and 
DISEASED by American missionaries and 


consuls. 


ONE DOLLAR FEEDS ONE 
REFUGEE FOR ONE MONTH 
YOUR BENEVOLENCE IS NEEDED NOW. 


Every cent goes for relief. member of the 

Committee pays all expenses. All contributions 

should be sent to 

CHARLES R. CRANE, Treas., 

Armenian and Syrian Relief Committee 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


James L. Barton, Ch. Samnel T. Dutton, Secy. 


Beware of Solicitors. 
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Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
q Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 


ant”’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘Situations Wanted,”’ ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
j_ cents each word or initial, including the address, 


dress Auvertising Departe 


4 for each insertion. Ad je 
New York City. 


} ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN, executive, fifteen years’ experi- 
ence, boys’ club, probation and associated 
charities work, seeks opening in larger city. 
Address Social Service Bureau, Richmond, 
Indiana. 


WANTED—Position with civic society or 
chamber of commerce by college graduate, 
student at N. Y. School of Philanthropy 
with experience as foreman and paymaster; 
investigator of institutions and _ philan- 
thropic societies; Business Manager of 
weekly newspaper. and in magazine circula- 
tion work. Address 2302, Survey. 


WANTED—Position as employment di- 
rector or director of welfare work with 
large industrial concern. Have had experi- 
ence as paymaster and settlement worker. 
Address 2303, SurRvEy. 


FOR THE HOME 
BULLETINS: Viine. "on Free Mend Cook 


ing.’ * 10c;, = Fad Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap 
iances,”’ 5c: ‘‘ The Profession of Home-Making,’ 

pees Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 

American School of Home Economics. 519 West 69th St., Chicago 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DEPARTMENT FOR SOCIAL 
WORKERS 
of the 
intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations 
An employment exchange 


The only national clearing house for social 
workers. Organizations desiring workers are 
invited to register their needs. 


Address, Emma P. Hirth, Manager, 
130 East 220d Street New York City 


The Haven Country Club, Inc. 


Nyack-on-Hudson, New York 


For Professional Women 


Luxurious country house open all the year. Tennis, 

motoring, pasting etc. Screened porches. egetable 

pacens: Jersey cows. Guest rates moderate, special 
r week-ends. Write for Booklet. 


Public Comfort, a National League for 
Insistence for Proper Provisions for the 
Common Decencies of Life, is being pro- 
moted by Cressy L. Wilbur of the State 
Health Department, Albany, N. sh 
membership card is sent on receipt of a 
postal card request. There are no dues or 
duties. 


Great Britain’s economies do not include 
restrictions of health service. The Local 
Government Board has overruled the ob- 
jection of some councilmen that work 
among children belongs to charitable rather 
than to municipal institutions, and is en- 
forcing the regulations regarding measles— 
including a penalty of £100 for non-com- 
pliance and £50 a day for continued neglect. 
Health visitors are shortly to be appointed 
to aid in carrying out these infant-conserva- 
tion plans. 


For a long time the Negroes of St. Louis 
have had no opportunity to receive instruc- 
tion in social service. The St. Louis School 
of Social Economy has recognized the need 
and projected a course of twenty lectures 
in two series. One deals with the con- 
crete methods of social service, the other 
discusses general social problems with par- 
ticular reference to the Negro. A group of 
twenty-five Negroes enlisted from the pro- 
fessional men and women of the city 
have enrolled. The school also announces 
a course of lectures on subnormal children 
by J. E. W. Wallin, director of the psycho- 
pathic clinic of the St. Louis public schools. 


According to announcements from _ the 
American Society for the Control of Can- 
cer, measures adopted in Portsmouth, Eng- 
land, for public education on the subject 
of cancer are already taking effect. These 
measures were adopted in 1913. In that 
year there were recorded 230 deaths from 
this disease in the city. The annual report 
for the year 1914 just published states that 
there were only 197 deaths during the year. 
This decrease is regarded by the state sani- 
tary authorities as justifying their efforts to 
reduce the death-rate from cancer by urg- 
ing early treatment. The methods adopted 
include the monthly publication of articles 
in local newspapers; printing and distribu- 
tion of a circular by the health department; 
lectures to mid-wives, nurses and _ social 
workers in the city, and provision by the 
health department for free microscopic ex- 
aminations and reports of suspected 
growths to aid physicians in diagnosis. 


Nearly 2,000 schools, representing half as 
many separate communities, have already 
arranged for a pageant or dramatic per- 
formance in commemoration of the three 
hundredth anniversary of Shakespeare’s 
death, according to figures compiled by the 
Bureau of Education of the Department 
of the Interior. Although the actual anni- 
versary occurs in April, 1916, celebrations 
are to be held throughout the year. Many 
elementary and secondary schools will this 
year devote their entire commencement pro- 
gram to a Shakespeare pageant or play; 
and a number of the summer schools will 
take advantage of the opportunity to give 
outdoor performances of plays by Shake- 
speare or about him. 

In order to assist schools and colleges in 
planning celebrations, the Bureau of Educa- 


* the American Red Cross. 


THE SURVEY FOR APRIL 15, 1916 


tion, in co-operation with the Drama 
League of America, has issued a bulletin 
giving practical suggestions as to kinds of 
celebrations, type performances, lists of 
dances, and designs for simple costuming 
for Shakespearian plays. 


Readers who were struck by the sketch 
A Mother of France, published on the 
cover of THE SuRvEY for March 4 may be 
interested to know that the artist, the late 
Louis O. Roty, was the ranking medalist of 
Paris at the time of his death in 1911. 
This sketch was published through the 
courtesy of Victor D. Brenner, whose 
plaques and medals were reproduced in 
Tue Survey for October 2, 1915, and who 
was ten years ago a student of Roty’s in 
Paris. The sketch was made in working 
out the design for a prison reform medal 
which bore on its face the figure of a 
convict and on its back those of the wife 
and child. 


What apparently marks an important 
change of policy on the part of the Turkish 
government in respect to war relief within 
Turkish territory is contained in a cable 
recently received from Constantinople by 
This message de- 
clares that the Turkish government “au- 
thorizes American Red Cross, co-operating 
with Red Crescent, to conduct relief work 
for civilians of all races.” 

The message declares that there is great 
suffering throughout the country, particu- 
larly at Constantinople and suburbs along 
the shores of Marmora, at Adrianople. 
Bruss and Smyrna. Five hundred thousand 
persons, not comprising Armenian refugees, 
are said to need bread. 

Heretofore, since the outbreak of the 
war, the Turkish government has declined 
to permit any foreign agency to undertake 
the distribution of relief within Turkish 
territory. 


For a dozen years, the schools of this 
and of other countries have set aside May 
18 to commemorate the opening of the first 
Hague peace conference May 18, 1899. This 
year, instead of disregarding peace day be- 
cause half the world is at war, the Ameri- 
can School Peace League is urging teachers 
in all parts of the United States to lay 
special stress in their classrooms May 18 
on the significance of arbitration, mediation, 
and conciliation in preventing destructive 
warfare. 

In a celebration of peace day the league 
would include a description of the perma- 
nent court of arbitration at The Hague and 
show the effectiveness of the court in set- 
tling the fifteen important cases taken be- 
fore it since 1902. It would point out the 
influence that The Hague tribunals have ex- 
erted on the present war—for example, the 
sensitiveness of belligerents to charges of 
violations of international law and the pub- 


Giant All Steel Playground Apparatus 


Sold Direct from Factory. 
Liberal Discounts to Schools 
Slides, ae Strides, Merry- 


gorounds, Swings, 

Bars, Rings, Trapeze, B. 
Balls, Goals, Complete line of 
Sporting Goods, ete., etc. 


Giant Apparatus i 1s construct- 
so that erection cost is very 

sma. 
} Send for Catalog No. 14 and 


t us assist in your selections, 


GIANT MFG. co. 
228 SOUTH MAIN @ 
4 COUNCIL BLUFFS - IOWA 
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THE PROBLEMS OF YOUR CITY 


Principles and 
Methods of Municipal 
Administration 
By William Bennett Munro 


Professor of Municipal Government in Harvard 
University ; 


Professor Munro’s new _ book 
deals with matters in which every 
one is or should be vitally inter- 
ested. 


In clear and non-technical 
language it discusses such impor- 
tant phases of municipal work as 
city-planning, street administration, 
water supply, sanitation, police, fire 
protection, public lighting, school 
management and municipal finance. 
These subjects are treated in such a 
way that the book cannot fail to 
arouse and stimulate a desire for 
better government and a knowledge 
of how to obtain it. 


At all bookstores, or by mail, $2.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


Reason and Passion 


Each has its place inthe 
Battle of Democracy 


THE MASSES 


is a magazine that represents both 
the reason in the hard clear light of 
which a new society is conceived, 
and the passion of eloquence, of 
anger, of poetry, of joy and grief, that 
makes possible a continuous struggle. 


The Masses will give you, in its pictures, its 
stories, its verse, and its serious and _ satiric 
commentaries on passing events, help and 
inspiration, 

The most hated and the best 
loved magazine in America! 


Send for a specimen number. 


Ten cents a copy. A Dollar a year. 


THE MASSES 
33 West 14th Street, New York 


What the Catholic Church 


Has Done to Mexico. 


Read What the Catholic Church Has Done to Mexico 
by Dr. A. Paganel with answer by Cardinal Farley. 
Send ten cents in silver to the Latin American News 
Association, 1400 Breadway, New York City. 


This booklet of 32 pages (second edition) is a historical 
teview of the work done by the Catholic Church in 
Mexico and will explain many thing to American 
teaders who are puzzled by Mexican events. The de- 
mand for the pamphlet has been so great that 15,000 
copies were distributed in less than two months. 


Special rates on lots of 100 and 1000. 


lication of reasons for declaring war by 
every warring power, according to The 
Hague convention. Most of all, the league 
would emphasize that the first Hague con- 
vention marked the starting-point of inter- 
national progress and that the re-establish- 
ment of this common tribunal offers the 
only hope to war-stricken Europe. 

Appropriate material for the observance 
of peace day may be obtained from Fanny 
Fern Andrews, secretary of the American 
Peace League, 405 Marlborough street, Bos- 
ton. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE DONE FOR CHICAGO’S WOMEN 
OFFENDERS? Recommendations and report 
of the City Council Crime Commission. The 
Juvenile Protective Association, Chicago. 


THE ANTI-PROHIBITION MANUAL. A summary 
of facts and figures dealing with prohibition, 
1916. National Wholesale Liquor Dea'ers 
Association of America, 301 United Bank 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE PROBLEM OF PeENSiONS. Federal, state, 
municipal and industrial. The National Civic 
Federation, 1 Madison avenue, New York city. 


UNMARRIED GIRLS WITH Sex EXPERIENCE. Bul- 
letin 1. Price 25c. Bureau for Social Re- 
search, Seybert Institution, Philadelphia, Pa, 


COMMISSION ON BUILDING DISTRICTS AND RRE- 
STRICTIONS. Tentative Report. March 10, 
1916. Board of Wstimate and Apportion- 
ment, Municipal Building, New York city. 


CoMMUNITY SICKNESS SURVEY. Rochester, 
N. Y., September, 1915. By Lee K. Frankel, 
sixth vice-president, and Louis 1. Dublin, 
statistician, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York city. Price 5 cents. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. Reprinted from Public Health Reports, 


FREE MUNICIPAL CLINICS FOR SCHOOL CHIL- 
DREN. A review of the work of the school 
children’s nose and throat clinics in New 
York city and conditions which necessitate 
such institutions. By J. H. Berkowitz. Re- 
print series No. 41, February, 1916. Bureau 
of Public Health Education, Department of 
Health, corner Center and Walker streets, 
New York city. 


DISINFECTION AS A FACTOR IN THR CONTROL OF 
COMMUNICABLE DISEASES. By B. F. Knause, 
M.D. Reprint series No. 43. March, 1916. 
Bureau of Public Health Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, corner Center and Walker 
streets, New York city. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING ScHoots. By Nina 
C. Vandewalker, head of kindergarten de- 
partment, State Normal School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education. Bulletin, 1916, No. 5. Price 
10 cents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

A CLINICAL AND SANITARY STUDY OF THH FuR 
AND Hatters’ Fur TraDE. By Louis I. Har- 
ris, M.D., chief, division of industrial hygiene. 
Monograph series. No. 12. December, 1915. 
Bureau of Public Health Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, 139 Center street, New 
York city. 

A BRIEF FOR THE KEATING-OWEN BiLu. By 
Thomas F. Parkinson, Legislative Drafting 
Bureau, Columbia University. Price 50 
cents. National Child Labor Committee, 105 
East 22 street, New York city. 

Tun INSPECTION OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES IN 
BALTIMORE City. Report No. 1. January 
31, 1916. Bureau of State and Municipal 
eeeearcl 728 Equitable Building, Baltimore, 


Farm MortTcaGp CrEDIT IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
By Guy C. Smith, department of Economics. 
Arts and Science Research Bulletin, No. 2. 
New Hampshire College, Durham, New 
Hampshire. 

Why TH» SmirH-HucHEs Brit (8. 703—H. R. 
11250) Now Berorp CONGRESS I’ROVIDING 
FEDERAL AID TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
SHOULD REcEIvH YouR Support. Distributed 
by the National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, 140 West 42 street, 
New York city. 

THH EVOLUTION OF THD TRAINING OF THB 
WorKER IN INDUSTRY. By Charles A, Pros- 
ser, former secretary, National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education, 140 
West 42 street, New York city. Reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Association. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


FEMINISM 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN MARTIN 


The first book to analyze the whole program 
of Feminism from an American viewpoint 
with a reasoned defense of the social and 
economic value of woman's services in the 
home. 


Including the articles that 
have appeared in “The 
Survey,” the book is much 
extended and developed to 
include all phases of the 
women’s movement and 
propaganda. 


The two sections of the work most interest- 
ingly contrast the two points of view— 
that of the man and that of the woman. 
In conclusion a constructive program of 
Humanism is offered in place of certain 
elements of Feminism. 


12mo., $1.50 net. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
CINC. 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 


American Munici- 
pal Progress 


New edition, thoroughly revised and 
ealarged, with many illustrations 


By Charles Zueblin 
Probably no one book has done 
more to turn the thought of Ameri- 
cans to the problems of their 20th 
century cities than American Mu- 
nicipal Progress, which first ap- 
peared about a decade ago. And it 
is doubtful if there has been during 
this decade a more stimulating 
single influence in the direction of 
civic awakening than the author of 
this work, Prof. Charles Zueblin, 
who in a new, enlarged and thor- 
oughly revised edition of American 
Municipal Progress has given 
every citizen a first rate manual of 

genuinely good citizenship. 


At all bookstores, or by mail, $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


Ohe OURSE. No. tee todustrial 
New York Schonl Conditions, by Mary Van 
leeck. 


‘ ut Familiarity with industrial conditions 
Wh ilanthro jiu is recognized as an essential part of 
105 East 22 Street the equipment of workers in any 
field of social reform. The matenal 
for study in this course is drawn from recent private and public 
investigations. The main topics include the methods of investiga- 
tion, the organization of work in typical industries, with an analysis 
of processes of manufacture and the effect of changes in machinery 
on conditions of employment, methods of training learners, the 
prohibition of child labor and its relation to industrial education 
and vocational guidance, women in industry, conditions of work 
and rates of wages in trades employing large numbers of immi- 
grants, wages and standards of living, hours of labor, unemploy - 
ment and seasonal fluctuations, the relations between employers 
and employes, and the development and enforcement of labor 
laws in typical industrial states. 

The primary aim of the School is to provide professional 
training for social work. Complete announcement for 1916-17 is 
sent free on request. Entrance examinations, required of all 
students, will be held May 6 and September | 2. 


SUMMER COURSES.—Three Institutes for Social Workers will be held in June. The sub- 
jects will be Family Welfare, Child Welfare, and Tuberculosis work. Information will be sent 
on request, 


A STUDY OF THE GREAT WAR AND IMPERIALSIM 


SOCIALI SM OR RGANIZED Socialism collapsed 

in the European crisis; but Socialist 

thought is providing us with an authen- 

AN D W AR tic, realistic interpretation of the causes 
and consequences of the Great War. 

r } HE whole world is interested in the 

By Louis B. Boudin attitude and conclusions of the 


Authoriol Socialists. 


“Theoretical System of Karl MR. BOUDIN'S book deals witl. the 


Marx,”’ “‘Government by prime cause of the war—Imperialism, 
Judiciary,” etc. Mr. Boudin indicates that Imperialism is 
the political expression of a change in 


the economics of Capitalism; that Im- 
perialism is motivated upon the export 

Price, $1.10 Postpaid of capital, principally in the form of iron 
and steel as “means of production” in 
undeveloped countries. 


. aa LL phases of the war are covered— 
New Review Publishing including the “cultural” and “racial.” 
Association The historian, the economist and the 
sociologist unite in a.volume of the 

256 Broadway, New York City utmost interest and importance. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


THE FAMILY 


As a Social and Educational Institution 


By Willystine Goodsell 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


A scholarly and highly interest- 
ing review of the conditions and 
changes in the family from early 
Greek and Roman days to our own 
times, dealing in particular with the 
laws and customs of marriage, the 
treatment of children and the eco- 
nomic progress of woman. 

“T find it to be a scholarly book 
which brings out the relation of the 
family to society and to the social 
position of the sexes better than- 
any book with which I am acquaint- 
ed.”—Professor E. A. Ross, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 


At all bookstores, or by mail, $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


| The Mind That Thinks 
i] and The Heart 
/| That Feels 

E| of Orthodox 
or Agnostic 
are equally touched 
and stirred by Swe- 


denborg’s profound 
interpretation of 


The Holy Bible 


It will help ves espe 
a rational understanding of the | 
Word of God—to a clearer conception of the spiritual 
significance of Creation; of the love of heaven and the 
miserable selfishness of hell; of the process of Sy tan 
and the life of the Real Man; and of what the fina 


judgment consists. 


SWEDENBORG’S WORKS 


5 cents each volume, postpaid 
Printed on excellent paper, in large readable 
type, substantially bound in stiff paper covers 


“Divine Love and Wisdom” - 618 


Free distribution would involve unwarranted waste, 
so we make/a nominal charge of 5 cents for each 
I volume, postpaid. Address all orders to 


The American Swedenborg Printing and 


i Publishing Society 
i] Room 749 3 West 29th Street, New York 
ee i 
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February [2 Wanted 


Extra copies of this issue are needed because 
an unexpected demand has exhausted the 
stock in this office. Will all readers of The 
Survey who do not keep their issues for bind- 
ing, forward copies of February 12 to 


THE SURVEY 
105 East 22d St., New York, N. Y. 


To those who are able to help us out, 
our hearty thanks. 


